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RYSDYK’S HAMBLETONIAN. 


No. 1—Tue Trotrinea Horse. 


F the great breeds of fine live-stock the 
trotting variety of horses is the newest. 
This is also the only conspicuous breed the 
credit for originating which belongs to this 
country. It is true that Russia has of her own 
making a race of horses of some reputation in 
connection with trotting uses; but the general 
interest in the matter in that country is not 
at all comparable to what it is here, and Rus- 
sian trotters are not, as a class, by any means 
the equal of our trotters. 
Vor. II.—26. 


In considering the trotter it is important to 
keep in mind the fact that the trot is not some- 
thing new to the horse kind. Naturally all 
breeds of horses trot more or less, just as all 
horses under certain conditions gallop. The 
trot is the gait best suited to light vehicle and 
harness service—indeed, in this relation perfec- 
tion is claimed for the trotter—and it is in this 
same service that our present high standard 
has been realized. The trot having thus at the 
commencement existed only in a state of equal- 
ity with other modes of motion characteristic 
of the horse, the change wrought, by which 
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it easily takes the lead, is certainly a remark- 
able illustration of man’s power to develop 
and modify within the domain of life. 

Conspicuous on the way to the trotter of to- 
day are the skilled breeders and trainers; and 
hardly, if any, less important are the timers. 
Until records were systematically kept and the 
time-test was rigidly applied no substantial pro- 
gress was made, At the commencement, about 
the opening of this century, a mile in three 
minutes was regarded as so extraordinary that 
a bet of a thousand dollars was made and lost 
that no trotter could be found with so much 
speed; and it was not until 1843 that a mile 
was trotted in two minutes and thirty seconds. 
Thus the present 2:30 standard was reached 
slowly enough. From then until now—from 
2:30 to 2:08}—advancement in all things per- 
taining to trotters has been quite rapid. The 
trotter of 1843 was without any literature to 
speak of—the trotter of to-day has a rich lit- 
erature and a corresponding following, ex- 
citing a popular interest, touching all classes, 
second to that of no other live-stock interest 
whatever. 

Keeping in mind the fact of the possession 
generally by horses of the power to trot, there 
is no place for surprise at the number of trot- 
ting families that were brought forward and 
had their claims urged as soon as it became 
evident that a trotting breed would be estab- 
lished. This was well. By these means the 
amplest resources were provided, the fittest 
only surviving, the unfit gradually passing 
from view. This brings us to a consideration 
of the trotting families that, having thus been 
tested and peing still to the fore, are likely to 
be permanent. 

THe HAMBLETONIAN FAmILy.—The foun- 
der of the greatest of all the trotting families, 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, was foaled in the year 
1849. This wonderful animal, bred by Jonas 
Seely, was sold, when a weanling, with his dam 
to William Rysdyk, Orange County, New York, 
and from this transfer until his death, in 1876, 
Hambletonian was Mr. Rysdyk’s property. He 
commenced in obscurity, made a fortune for 
his owner, and commanded in his old age a 
service fee of $500; while in a single season, 
that of 1865, the fees for his service in the 
stud amounted to $57,900. 

Whatever claim may be made for the thor- 
oughbred in the fame of Hambletonian on 
account of blood, no part of the claim can be 
founded on his appearance, for outwardly he was 
wholly unlike the thoroughbred type of horse. 
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Our engraving of Hambletonian, made from 
an excellent photograph by Schreiber & Sons, 
shows a horse of majestic bearing, noble head, 
and wonderful driving power. With all this 
imposing outfit, Hambletonian is without dis- 
tinction by any right of his own trotting ca- 
pacity, it being doubtful if the most skilled 
training and handling could have put him in 
the 2:80 list. It is in the light of events alone 
that his individual qualities can be seen so as 
to be appreciated at any thing like their real 
value; while it is to his ancestry that we must 
look for the causes that ultimated in the then 
unparalleled combination. 

Hambletonian’s sire was Abdallah, son of 
Mambrino, son of imported Messenger. Ab- 
dallah was foaled in 1823. He was a horse of 
vicious ways but excellent trotting action; 
and in the matter of speed it was claimed 
that he could show a 2:40 gait. Nothing was 
known of the breeding of Amazonia, the dam 
of Abdallah. It appears that she had reputa- 
tion in her day as a roadster. Were it not 
for the elements introduced by Amazonia, 
Hambletonian would, on his sire’s side, be al- 
together thoroughbred; but it is probably by 
way of this trotting mare of untraced ancestry 
that Abdallah got all he had to impart of spe- 
cial value. 

The dam of Hambletonian has become a part 
of trotting-horse history as the Charles Kent 
Mare. When her famous son was foaled she 
was fifteen years old; and about that period 
she must have looked much the worse for wear, 
for when he was a weanling she and he together 
became at one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
the property of the Dutch farmer who was his 
owner ever after. Whatthe Charles Kent Mare 
contributed toward the success of Hambleton- 
ian is plain enough on a statement of the facts 
in the case. She had a trotting inheritance by 
way of her sire that has too often been over- 
looked in the haste to get back to imported 
Messenger. The sire of the Charles Kent Mare 
was imported Bellfounder, a horse much to the 
purpose when a trotting inheritance that shows 
game to the death is what is wanted. Bell- 
founder was foaled in England in 1816 gnd 
brought to this country in 1822. A beautiful 
bay, with black legs, he stood, like Hambleton- 
ian, a little over fifteen hands high. Bell- 
founder was got by Old Bellfounder, and his 
dam was named Velocity. Bellfounder is writ- 
ten of as the fastest and best-bred horse ever 
sent out of his native county of Norfolk. When 
he was five years old he trotted two miles in six 
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minutes. This was under the saddle, as in those 
days the light harness vehicles that we know 
were unknown, as were skilfully prepared 
tracks. When Bellfounder was six years old 
he was matched to trot nine miles’ in thirty 
minutes; he got through in twenty-nine min- 
utes and thirty-eight seconds. Velocity, the 
dam of Belifounder, was also a famous Eng- 
lish trotter. On a public highway—the Nor- 
folk road—in 1806 she trotted sixteen miles in 
one hour; and in 1808 she trotted twenty-eight 
miles in one hour and forty-seven minutes. 
Hambletonian’s grandam was One Eye, by 
Bishop’s Hambletonian, son of imported Mes- 
senger. Bishop’s Hambletonian was a running- 
bred horse that, at the commencement of his 
career, Was known as Hamiltonian. He was 
without distinction as a thoroughbred, and his 
name is now preserved altogether on trotting- 
horse accounts. Hambletonian’s great-gran- 
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dam was Silvertail, by imported Messenger. 
In treating of the breeding of Hambletonian 
it used to be the fashion to dwell almost alto- 
gether on the Messenger elements of his pedi- 
gree. That is no longer done, though it is still 
remembered that the thoroughbred is here, on 
both sides, imparting needed qualities not to be 
had elsewhere. 

The character of Hambletonian’s breeding 
having been stated, it is now in order to give 
a definite conception of what that breeding has 
led to; and for this purpose the following ta- 
bles, derived from all the authoritative sources 
of data, and naming all the sons, grandsons, 
and great-grandsons of Hambletonian, with 
representatives in the 2:30 list when the sea- 
son of 1886 opened, together with the principal 
authenticated additions made to that list this 
year, will be found to be permanently valuable 
and suggestive: 


TaBLE I.—Sons oF HAMBLETONIAN. 


| = os | SA 
NAME. as | NAME ais | ag 25 
1852 | Alexander's Abdallah,.. . . 6 6 | 6 5 
2 2 o Hambletonian,.. . 1 1 
1855 | Billy Denton, ....... 2 2 Wal 5 
| Edward Everett,...... 12 1866 ll 1 12 

| George Wilkes, ....... 47 5 52 1 1 
1856 Sackett’s Hambletonian, . 1 1 Charles Backman,..... 1 1 
1859 | Independent, ....... 2 - 2 Dexter Bradford, ..... 1 ae 1 
1860 | Garibaldi,......... 1 General Stanton, 3 3 
3 3 Goodwin Hambletonian, 1 ea 1 

Middletown, . 9 9 1 1 

Robert Bonner, 2 2 1 par 1 
1861 Stephen A. Douglas,... . 6 ee 6 Strader Hambletonian, .. . 3 1 4 
1862 | Daniel Boone,....... | 2 1 
Curtis’ Hambletonian, .. . 4 4 Banker... . 1 
Felter’s Hambletonian,. . 3 3 Blackstone, 1 
Speculation,. ....... 2 2 1 3 

1863 | Administrator,. .... . 4 4 1 
Banker Messenger,.. . . . ss 3 3 
Hambletonian Prince, . . 7 7 5 5 
Happy Medium, ...... 25 1 26 1 1 

8 a's 8 Sweepstakes,...... 8 8 

1864 | Harold, 12 ah 1868 | Cugler,..... 6 ae 6 
2 2 Electioneer,........ 18 1 19 

1665 | Day Billy, . 1 1 1872 | Chester Chief,....... 1 
2 2 1678 | Avthevtom, . . 2 2 
Greenwood, .. 1 1 ean Sage, 1 1 

Knickerbocker, 4 4 187 ? 2 1 3 
Mapes Horse, ...... 1 1 1 1 
Messenger Duroc,.....| 18 |...] 13 186- | Bay Richmond, ...... 1 1 
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In the foregoing table, and also in the tables 
which here follow, those horses whose names 
are printed from italic letter have been or 
are in Kentucky. It appears that Hambleto- 
nian has no less than ninety-six sons, each 
represented in the 2:30 list by one or more 
trotter. Of the ninety-six thus referred to, it 
will be seen that this State has had twenty- 
two. The number of 2:30 or better trotters 
or pacers to the credit of Hambletonian’s sons 
is four hundred and twenty-one; the number 


be classed under this head—as Table IT, taken 
in connection with Table I, shows—are no less 
than sixty-five names, included being Dictator, 
Hambletonian Prince, Egbert, Leland, Rysdyk, 
Florida, Startle, Sweepstakes, Electioneer, En- 
field, Auditor, Arthurton. As excuse for this 
state of case, lack of favorable opportunity, 
early or otherwise, is usually urged. It is 
true, no doubt, that in this direction lies the 
explanation of the failure, as a sire, of many a 
good trotting-bred horse. Explaining a defi- 
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of these claimed for the sons of Hambletonian 
ranking at any time among Kentucky’s be- 
longings is one hundred and ninety-two—a 
wonderful proportion, truly. Besides, in this 
connection it will not be overlooked that 
among the sons of Hambletonian are Harold 
and Dictator, the sires of Maud S and Jay- 
eye-see, the two fastest trotters to date, and 
Kentucky counts the two former among her 
possessions, as she does the two latter among 
her productions. 

Some of the sons of Hambletonian ranking 
as sires that have contributed to the 2:30 list 
have not as yet produced sons increasing the 
number of Hambletonian’s 2:80 grandsons. To 


ciency is, however, quite different, in a matter 
of business, from making a deficiency good; 
and the safe and healthful way here is to regard 
want of the right sort of opportunity as a mis- 
fortune—something to be deplored, and not 
something providing outlet for specious argu- 
ments. With horses, as with men, opportunity 
once lost is lost forever; and time—something 
to be gained by being on the scene of action 
ahead of all competitors—is in this relation 
almost identical with opportunity. The fact 
is, that for each individual of the horse kind 
the dam is half the battle; so that in these days, 
when volume, a wide co-operation—founded on 
a common interest—and imposing arrays of 
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numbers are among the potent influences forced 
into this service, only the stallions with full al- 
lowance of first-class mares can possibly reach 
or stay in the front rank. The following table 
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shows how such of the grandsons of Hamble- 
tonian as have demonstrated the ability to 
transmit standard trotting quality compare 


with, each other: 


TABLE II.—GRANDSONS OF HAMBLETONIAN. 


Gas Sas 
NAME. AME OF SIRE. nis Hg 33 AME. NAME OF SIRE. 5/5 g 33 
Abdallah Messenger, s Abdal- | Happy Medium, Jr.|Happy Medium, . 
2 2 || Hermes, .. . . |Harold, 2 
Abdallah Pilot,. . Abdal- | Hotspur, Jr... . . . Hotspur, 1 
Admiral, ... . .| Volunteer, 2 || Inheritor,..... Jay Gould, ... 1 
George Wilkes, . .| 2 2 | James R. Reese, . . | Walkill C hief, . 2 
George Wilkes, . .| 1 1 Jay Bird, ..... George W ilkes, 1 
Al aon “Goldsmith, . Volunteer, . 3 2 |) Jim Monroe, . . . .|Alexander’s Abdal-! 
30 | 31 || JoeGavin,..... Messenger Duroe,.; 1). 1 
Alpine, ...... Edward Everett, | John Green, . « J 
Boy, . .|StarHambletonian,| 1 1 || Judge Messenger ait “Ribs 
. Messenger Duroc,.| 2 2 | King Phillip, | 2]. 2 
Attorney,.. 1 1 King Wilkes, . |George Wilkes, 1|. 1 
Bajardo,. . ‘ A. Doug- Landmark, . |Volunteer, 2 
1 1 Ledger, . ... .|Robert Bonner, . 1 
Alexander's Abdal- Louis Napoleon, . | Volunteer, 5 
Bay State, .... .|Jay Gould, an Major Edsall, . |Alexander’s Abdal- 
pO eee Alexander's ‘Abdal- Major Winfield, Jr. Edward Ev erett, .| 1 1 
wi 1} Manchester,.. . . |Hetzel’s Hambleto- 
Billy Denton, Jr., . Billy "Denton, . 1 1 
Bonnie Bay,. . . . Sweepstakes, Orange Blossom, . |Middletown, 1 1 
Sentinel, ..... 1}. 1 || Pequawket, Gideon, . . 2 2 
Captain, . Billy Denton Power's Hambleto- 
Chicago Volunteer, Volunteer, . cot Robert Bonner,. .| 1 
Colonel Bonner. . . |Independent,...} 1]..} 1 Red Wilkes, . George Wilkes, . .| 1) 6 
Colonel W infield, . Edward Everett, 1 1 eae Administrator, ..| 1|..] 1 
Crown Point, . . . |Speculation,...., 1 Robt. R. Morris, .|Independent,...) 1 
Ouyler Clay, . ... |Ouyler, ...-.... 1 1 Santa Claus, . - .. 
monico...... Guy Miller,.....j 1 1 Satelite, ..... Robert Bonner, 1 
Happy Medium,..| 1 1 Shelby Chief,. . . .|Alexander’s Abdal- 
Don Cossack, August Belmont, 1 1 3 3 
Elial G., er... ee 2 2 Sir Walter, ... .|Aberdeen, a i 
Enchanter, .. . .|Administrator, ..| 2 2 Skinkle Hamble- 
Fuller Wilkes,. . . Wilkes, . .| 1 1 
Gambetta, ..... Volunteer, ..../ 1 1 Standard . | Volunteer, 
Messenger Duroc, .| 1 1 Messenger Duroc, 1 
Glenn’s Hambleto- Thatcher Hamble- 
nian, .... . .|Volunteer, 1 1 Masterlode,....; 1 1 
Goldsmith's Abdallah Volunteer, 4 4 The Commodore, .|Guy Miller, . 2 2 
Grand Sentinel, Wensinel 3 3 Thorndale, . .|Alexander’s Abdal- 
Guy Miller, .-. . .|Guy Miller.....| 1 1 4). .f 4 
Hambletonian Volunteer, Jr., unteer, . 
Middletown, 1 1 Walkill Chief, 
Warwick Boy,. . . |Iron Duke, 2 
George, ..... Masterlode, ..../ 1 1 || Whipple’s Hamble- 
Hambletonian Mam- tonian, |Guy Miller, . . . 13 .| 13 
Hambletonian Winfield Scott, . |Edward Everett, .| 1/ 1] 2 
+ Volunteer, 1 1 || Wood’s Hambleto- Alexender’ sAbdal-| | 
Edward Everett,. .| 2 2 Young Jim, .... Wilkes, ..| 1). 1 
Hambrino, . . - |Edward Everett,. .| 2]. 2 Young Volunteer, . Volunteer, 1 
Volunteer, 5] 11 6 Young Wilkes, . .|George Wilkes, ..| 2 2 


From this table it appears that the grand- 
sons of Hambletonian known as the sires of 
2:30 trotters or pacers are ninety-five in num- 


ber. 


governing, Kentucky is responsible. 
pears further that out of the two hundred and 
twenty-four 2:30 or better steppers produced 
by Hambletonian’s ninety-five grandsons, Ken- 


It 


For thirty of these, under the rule here 


ap- 


tucky’s thirty are found credited with no less 


than one hundred and four. 


In this enumer- 


ation there are named but six horses—Ameri- 
can Boy, Manchester, Guy Miller, Delmonico, 
The Commodore, Whipple’s Hambletonian— 
that are not produce of sons of Hambletonian 
on record as sires of 2:30 or better performers. 
This, though nothing but what should be ex- 


| 
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pected, springing as it does out of the opera- 
tion of the known laws of breeding, is cer- 
tainly well worthy of remark in this place. By 
these means it is seen that the only thing ap- 
proximating to a certainty in trotting -horse 
breeding is within, and not without, the recog- 
nized channels of speed descent. 

By way of the foregoing table of Hamble- 
tonian’s grandsons, data may be gathered look- 
ing to settlement of the question, Which, 
finally, among the sons of Hambletonian, will 
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hold the supreme place? From no outlook, 
in connection with which the solution of the 
trotting problem is seriously and without any 
prejudice undertaken, can George Wilkes or 
Dictator be omitted, even though nothing from 
them can be found among the grandsons of 
Hambletonian that have passed muster by 
showing themselves possessed of the chief 
essential of trotting sires. Proceeding with 
the analysis, and taking the facts as they now 
are, we have this result: 


TaBLE III.—GREAT-GRANDSONS OF HAMBLETONIAN. 


alee 
NAME. NAME OF SIRE. 3/45 3/2 NAME. NAME OF SIRE. 5/38 
Bled 
Abdallah Boy, Abdal- | Boy, 1 1 
1 e Elmo,.... . /Saint Elm 2 2 
Abdallah Mambrino, 1 1 Johnny Wood's Hembleten- 
Alexander, .... Goldemith’s Abdal- 1 
1 1 || Ring Bene. Belmont, ..... 4 4 
Almonarch, Major Grant, . . .|Delmonico, 1 1 
Almont Boy, 2 || Messenger Chief, . . Abdallah Pilot, . .| 2 2 
Almont Chief, .. .|Almout,...... Morrison, ..... Saint Elmo,... 1 1 
Bay: Alden Goldsmith, . 1|..] 1 || Nonpareil, Wood’ 
Colonel West, . . ./Almont,...... 2} 2) 4 |; Nutwood, ..... Belmont, ..... 
Commodore Belmont,|Belmont, .... . 1 1 
Doeiphis, ... . Nimrod,...... 1 1 
mont,...... Delmont, ..... 1 1 Satellite, | 1 
Enchanter, . . 3 3 Robert . |Major Edsall, 2 
General Dana,. . . |Whipple’s Hamble- Whipple’s Hamble- 
Goldenbow,. . . . |Satellite, ..... 1}; 2 || Saturn, ...... Satellite, 1 1 
Hambletonian Miller's ‘Hamble- | Almont... . 1 
Downing,....{| tonian, ..... 1 1 |] 1 1 
Hamdallah, ... .\Hamiet,...... 1 1 1 1 
Hamlin’s Almont, Jr.|Almont,. . 7 | Wedgewood, . welmont, 
Hero of Thorndale, .|\Thorndale, ....| 2 4 


The situation, with regard to the 2:30 sires 
of the third remove in the direct line from 
Hambletonian is by this table made abun- 
dantly plain. This—taken in connection with 
the other tables which have been given—shows 
where the process of producing standard trot- 
ters continues with power and unabated force 
and where it fails; and it will readily be seen 
that nowhere else are the signs for perpetuity 
greater than they are through Alexander’s 
Abdallah. 

Our engraving of Alexander’s Abdallah has 
been truthfully made from a spirited painting 
of him by the great artist, Troye. This fine 
piece of horse portraiture is one of the treas- 
ures of Woodburn farm. Something of what 
the painting shows is, of course, lost in the 
processes employed on the way from the can- 


vas to the paper; but the essentials are all 
here, and the bright intelligence—a leading 
quality in all representative harness horses— 
is conspicuous. 

When Hambletonian was two years old, he 
was allowed four mares, and with these he 
made his first season asa sire. In consequence, 
in 1852, three foals were produced, Alexander’s 
Abdallah being one of the three. The mare 
sharing with Hambletonian the reputation in- 
separable from parental relation to Alexander’s 
Abdallah was of untraced pedigree—a good 
roadster, she was, of corresponding descent, 
necessarily. Those were the days of Hamble- 
tonian’s colt-hood, and that son of his, then 
begotten, was about the first of his family— 
certainly the first now of marked distinction— 
to set foot on Kentucky soil. 


John Duncan. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


ISS HILDRETH turned the key in the 
door of the little log school-house, and 
started homeward. 

Spotlessly white, save where the foot-prints 
of the just departed children darkened the 
snow, and utterly silent lay Hickory Ridge. 
The day had seemed unusually wearying, and 
the teacher found the solitude so restful that 
she sat in thought beside the fitful fire long 
after the last echo of childish laughter died 
away. Outside she stopped to listen, one might 
almost say, to the strange silence. A sudden 
gust smote two adjacent pods on a forlorn old 
locust tree, and the sound of their quick vibra- 
tions, as they struck together, fell on the air 
with preternatural distinctness. The low, fast- 
reddening sun warned her that she had no 
time to lose, for a good mile lay before her, 
and along the ridge-road the snow was deep. 
She walked briskly, having a sense of ela- 
tion at the wonderful calm beauty that sur- 
rounded her, and a keener enjoyment of the 
unwonted solitude, for her host, Abe Barnes, 
though the most well-to-do man in the “dee- 
strick,” had eight children and half as many 
rooms, and she was literally never alone ex- 
cept when, through an irresistible craving for 
solitude, she forcibly ejected her adoring and 
tactless room-mate, Sabiny May. 

A quarter of a mile further her own firm, 
buoyant step was lost in the sound of a heavier 
tread, and just in front, though at an angle so 
that he did not notice her, a man emerged from 
the side-path in the thicket. The teacher had 
not been a member of Hickory Ridge society 
so long that the manners and peculiarities of 
its members had ceased to be an interesting 
study, and she wondered, as she surveyed the 
well-built supple figure from her vantage- 
ground of invisibility, what caused and what 
constituted the awkwardness which this mag- 


nificently formed young fellow, unconscious 

of being observed, showed in his walk and 

bearing in common with his less favored as- 
sociates. It was a sight unusual to the Ridge 
road —two people walking separately, yet 
within speaking distance—for the country had 
no attraction but its exceeding beauty. It was 
miles from a railroad, and off the county road, 
and though through the hills one sometimes 
caught a gleam of the silvery Ohio, it was too 
distant to trouble the Ridge with its tramps, 
therefore a stranger was a thing unknown, and 
Miss Hildreth was perhaps the only woman in 
the district who would not have called out to 
Mote Barnes to “wait for better company.” 
She walked lightly, from an instinct. that her 
feeling of perfect freedom would cease if an- 
other were conscious of her presence, and was 
a little startled when the young man stopped, 
and half turned as though he had known she 
was following, and had decided to wait for her. 
This apparently was the case, for after an em- 
barrassed salutation, he said abruptly: 

“Rickettses "lows to have a play-party to- 
night, an’ me an’ Jack Martin’s distributin’ the 
word, an’ I ‘lowed to go on to Uncle Abe’s an’ 
give you a bid, tell I heard you coming up.” 

He stopped, and the teacher expressed her 
thanks and was about to pass on, when, with 
an awkward jerk of his voice, he proceeded: 

“Ef your comp’ny ain’t spoke fur, I’d like 
to fetch over the gray fur you to ride. Rick- 
ettses ain’t to say fur, but I low you ain’t much 
of a han’ to walk.” 

He glanced at the small shapely feet as he 
spoke, and then at his own, which he shuffled 
uneasily. 

“T ain’t never been made ’quainted with 
you, an’ that’s a fac, but I’ve knowed you was 
Miss Nellie Hildreth three weeks come Sun- 
day.” 

She smiled inwardly at the naiveté of the 
introduction. 

“You are Mr. Mote Barnes, I suppose,” she 
said, remembering his reference to uncle Abe. 

“That’s my name; I ‘lowed you knowed 
me, what with um always gabbin’ "bout ‘Mote’ 
over to uncle Abe’s, and along of seein’. me at 
Martin’s corn-shuckin’, an’ singin’s, an’ one 
thing ’nother.” 

It would have appeared incredible to him 
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that she had not noticed him and asked his 
name, for he was a king among the young peo- 
ple on Hickory Ridge—the envy of his sex, 
who knew that whatever girl * Mote Barnes 
was a-takin’ to” considered herself worthy of 
unusual respect. As for Mote, he, too, pri- 
vately took this view of the matter, and was 
not a little surprised to find himself actually 
afraid lest the “school-mistis ” should for some 
reason or other refuse his escort. In her mind, 


however, there was no question of refusal; she 


knew the sensitiveness of the people with 
whom she had to deal, and that to show the 
first symptoms of being “proud,” as they in- 
variably termed it, would be to forfeit her pop- 
ularity as a teacher; while a slight to Mote 
would be setting the whole Barnes connection 
in arms against her. So when he repeated, 
“ Will I fetch over the gray?” she merely said, 
“O, yes,” and went on her way, thinking what 
a pity it was that a face so full of natural in- 
telligence should be almost devoid of thought. 
Mote, meanwhile, had not moved. He stood 
lost in admiration, and in wender at his own 
admiration, gazing at the lithe young figure 
that was fast retreating down the meadow path. 

“Sakes! she’s a spry walker, an’ mo’ ’n that 
she’s plegged good-lookin’,” he murmured, half 


mi, she adored him. 


AT RICKETTSES’ PLAY-PARTY. 


aloud, as he turned to continue his journey. 
“She jes’ somehow ’pears to suit me.” 

A little back from the road stood the only 
house in sight, built of rough logs, unwhite- 
washed, yet home-like and inviting. Before 
this house Mote paused, then took a step for- 
ward, and finally came to a dead stop, a look 
of annoyance, and almost embarrassment, on 
his face. In truth, he was greatly -perplexed. 
He had undertaken to invite Tharp’s folks, and 
would be able to give no satisfactory reason 
for not fulfilling his promise; yet, how could 
he face Sereny with the consciousness that Miss 
Hildreth was going to ride the gray to the 
play-party! For over a year there had not 
been a social gathering of any kind at which 
he and Sereny had not been present together. 
He hardly thought he was in love with her; 
he had been so secure in his sway over female 
hearts that he had never taken the trouble to 
fall in love. But he had vaguely expected to 
marry Sereny; she was the prettiest girl on 
the Ridge, “an’ a powerful han’ to work,” and 
This latter was only a suspi- 
cion, but it was a very strong one. There was 
no engagement between them, and he had 
never spoken of love. He knew that by the 
rules of Hickory Ridge society he was free to 
alter the course of his attentions, but he won- 
dered how far he was bound by his tacit pro- 
fessions, and by the girl’s love for him. Ever 
since he had first seen the school-mistress, three 
weeks before, there had been a growing feel- 
ing in his heart that she “jes’ suited him,” as 
he had expressed it to himself. In the midst 
of this struggle between two feelings that had 
a strong hold on his mind, his sense of honor, 
and a sudden, yet not the less powerful attach- 
ment, the cause of his disquietude appeared at 
the door. She turned toward him a sweet wel- 
coming face, in which she tried to express sur- 
prise that she might the better conceal the fact 
that she had watched him as far as he was vis- 
ible, as well as that her heart was sending up 
swift blushes of pleasure to her cheeks. 

“Why, Mote!” she cried, running out to the 
fence as she saw him lay a hand upon the 
rail, “ you was natu’ally the las’ person I was 
a-lookin’ fur. Nerve Taylor said as how you 
was strippin’ tobacco for ’Squar Dean.” 

“Nerve war powerful knowin’ to ‘low any 
body could strip tobacco sech weather as this,” 
he retorted, brusquely. “I wonder—I do— 
who Nerve do git to study up them everlastin’ 
yarns o’ hern; it takes brains to tell lies.” 

Sereny looked up at him in surprise. 
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“Hit don’ soun’ like Mote Barnes,” she said, 
reproachfully, “to be a-runnin’ down o’ folks, 
and them out of hearin.” 

He reddened, and then was silent. Sereny 
watched him with vague uneasiness in her wide 
gray eyes, all her gayety ebbing fast. 

“You ain’t got no call to get your feet froze 
in the snow, an’ a big fire a-wastin’ itself in the 
settin’-room,” she said, presently. 

“I ain’t got time to stop,” he replied. “I 
jes’ tho’t you might want to know ’bout Rick- 
ettses’ play-party me an’ Jack Martin’s gittin’ 
up fur to-night. I got to hurry home, and was’ 
*bout two hours gittin’ up Bourbon; the pleg- 
ged critter ’s so uncommon peart of a cold 
day.” 

This in the vague and utterly unreasonable 
hope that she might understand without fur- 
ther explanation. 

“Gittin’ up Bourbon!” exclaimed Sereny; 
“you ain’t never goin’ to ride to the play- 
party?” 

“’T ain’t me;” then with an effort, “I ’low 
to take school-mistis.” 

“School-mistis!” and the girl’s face lost all 
its pretty color as she spoke; then her maid- 
enly pride coming to the rescue, she laughed 
with affected lightness. “She mus’ be powerful 
puny ef she ain’t able to walk down to Rick- 
ettses.” 

Quick as she was to recover herself, he had 
seen her disappointment, and the sight of it 
hurt him more keenly than physical pain. He 
felt that he could not be trusted not to commit 
himself in some way to Sereny if he stayed 
longer, so he stammered out something about 
her “gittin’ her feet frost-bit,” and left her, 
feeling as remorseful and wretched as it is pos- 
sible for a man to feel whose heart is still throb- 
bing with the first sensations of a new and ab- 
sorbing love. 

The play-party was a great success, and the 
teacher, to whom the novelty of her situation 
gave great enjoyment, sat and watched the 
quaint and ever-varying plays with amused in- 
terest, while her companion gravely initiated 
her by careful explanation into the mysteries 
of “Loly” and “Yoodle-loo.” Having de- 
clined participation on the plea of ignorance, 
she found herself with the prospect of an even- 
ing of téte-a-téte with Mote, who refused to play 
without her, and whose undisguised admiration 
she saw with much alarm. 

“Who is that young lady at the head?” she 
asked, presently, having three times, in obedi- 
ence to an instinct which told her she was ob- 
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served, raised her eyes to find Sereny’s fixed 
upon her. 

“ Which—in the blue? O, that er’s Sereny, 
Bill Tharp’s girl,” replied Mote, in guilty con- 
fusion. 

“How very pretty she is,’ continued Miss 
Hildreth; “such strange pathetic eyes!” 

The last part of the sentence was intended 
for soliloquy, but Mote, fearing that the 
term pathetic conveyed reproach, hastened to 
say: 

“Sereny do have a funny look out of her 
eyes onct in a while; but she ain’t noways 
flighty. Ef she’s simple, l’d like to see the 
girl on this here Ridge what ain’t a plum 
fool,” which having said, he felt that in some 
measure he had atoned. 

The girl, in a hope that she would passion- 
ately have denied, had arrayed herself with all 
the splendor that she could command, in the 
dark blue calico that Mote had so often ad- 
mired, in the gaudy chain and locket which he 
had given her, and which she held as a treas- 
ure too dear to be worn without thought, lay 
an appeal of which she herself was uncon- 
scious. These, with the red cotton ribbons 
that confined her hair and waist, and a hand- 
kerchief of coarse starched lace pinned tightly 
across her bosom, formed a toilet remarkable 
only for its apparent disregard of beauty, taste, 
and comfort. Miss Hildreth marveled that 
such a costume, ill-fitting and tawdry, seemed 
us little to mar the effect of her beauty as the 
curl-papers and “redin’-comb” had succeeded 
in destroying the soft willful waves of her yel- 
low-brown hair. But she marveled more at 
the girl’s face, which seemed ever to be turned, 
with an intensity of interest, toward herself, 
even when seemingly absorbed in some game. 
Miss Hildreth saw that her heart was elsewhere. 
There was in her face and manner a total 
lack of that abandonment of enjoyment which 
marked her companions. 

The school-mistress resolved to find out the 
mneaning of this strange interest in herself. 
She excused herself to Mote, intending to seat 
herself by Sereny, and make use of the priv- 
ilege of assuming acquaintanceship, which is 
common to the teacher and the preacher. But 
before she could accomplish her design she 
noticed a change in Sereny that gave her a 
glimpse of the truth. Mote had risen, too, 
and was making his way across the room, with 
the evident object of selecting a partner for 
“ Needle’s Eye.” Sereny’s eyes followed him 


furtively, and her color changed constantly, 
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while the locket on her bosom rose and fell 
with irregular frequency. 

Mote elbowed his way to where she sat on 
the pine plank supported by blocks, and as the 
words, “ Be my partner, Sereny,” fell from his 
lips, Miss Hildreth noticed that the girl rose 
silently, with downcast eyes, while all the anx- 
iety faded from her face. At this moment her 
own name, pronounced by some one behind 
her, caught her ear: 

“Sereny ain’t no han’ to hide. How cut up 
she is. I reckon she ‘lowed nobody could n’t 
git him away from them big eyes. It don’t 
take no specs to see how hard she’s a-takin’ it 
*bout them a-sparkin’. I ‘low ’tain’t goin’ to 
change Mote none noways. When he gits sot 
on any thing you might as well try to move 
*Squar’ Dean’s ole mule; an’ sot he is on mar- 
ryin’ school-mistis. He was carryin’ on high 
up to the singin’ ’bout her being sech a lady 
an’ all, tell the boys plegged him tell he quit.” 

Miss Hildreth stood with burning cheeks, a 
feeling of distress and almost humiliation so 
strong upon her that she could not move. That 
any one should speak so of her! Involuntarily 
her eyes sought the ring on her finger, and she 
laid her hand over it tenderly. “John!” she 
murmured, and her tone was as of one who 
sought forgiveness. With a sudden fear, lest 
some one else had overheard the speaker’s loud 
confidences, she glanced upward and met Se- 
reny’s eyes. She had not known the girl was 
so near, but a glance at her face showed that 
she had caught every word. Miss Hildreth 
felt that her own wound was as nothing in 
comparison with the humiliation which Sereny 
knew not how to hide. A great yearning to 
comfort the girl came over her. All the bar- 
riers between them seemed as naught. She 
thought of the love herself had given, prized 
as the highest and most sacred thing under 
heaven, and then of this woman in the bitter 
suffering of a known and unvalued love. And 
she, though not of her own will, was the cause. 
There was a reparation she might make, but 
she shrank from it so that she would not, when 
it first occurred to her, allow herself to think 
of ita moment. Discouragement and coldness, 
though they might relieve her of Mote's soci- 
ety, would have no effect on him so long as he 
thought her affections free. His own deter- 
mined disposition together with his high opin- 
ion of himself were sufficient to sustain him. 

The social and intellectual difference between 
them he could not appreciate; the former he 
would consider in his own favor, for she was 
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poor and unknown, dependent on her daily 
work for bread, the paid instructress of his 
uncle’s children, while in the whole county 
there was not a family more respected than 
his, or a young man who held a higher posi- 
tion as a property owner or as personally at- 
tractive. He had grown weary of Sereny’s 
easily won affection, and Miss Hildreth rea- 
soned that in her own unapproachable reserve 
and dignity, it was probable, lay the charm 
which she seemed to possess for him; there- 
fore, in her efforts to help Sereny by discourag- 
ing Mote, she might only succeed in strength- 
ening his resolution. If he knew, however, 
that the day of her marriage’ with another 
man was set, his pride as well as his sense of 
honor would put an end to his hope of win- 
ning her; yet how could she confide in such a 
man as this the secret she had held too sacred 
to be shared with any? It was the cause of 
this indecision who brought it to a conclusion. 
Sereny had suddenly found herself tired and 
left the game. Mote took his place by Miss 
Hildreth’s side, and began with careful cun- 
ning to lay plans for possessing himself of 
her rings. 

“Them rings look awful well,” he said, sur- 
veying them with an expression of innocent 
admiration, 

“This one,” the teacher answered, touching 
an old-fashioned setting of rubies, “belonged 
to my grandmother when she was a girl; I 
always thought it very pretty, and the other is 
my—.” She blushed and stopped. 

“O! I reckon you need n’t go no further; 
I ‘low ’t you ought to say engagement ring.” 

“You are right,” she answered. “I don’t 
want it publicly known, but I think I can 
trust you with my secret.” 

“You joke awful serious-like,” he said un- 
easily. ‘“ You ain’t never goin’ to marry sure 
enough ?” 

“Yes, I am,” she answered, lowering her 
voice and speaking hurriedly, in order to ac- 
complish her task as soon as possible; “you 
will not speak of it?” 

“ My name ain’t Barnes fur nothin’,” he said, 
flushing and straightening himself proudly. “I 
don’ need no astin’ to keep my tongue "bout 
other folkses’ business.” 

The bitterness of his tone was the result, 
not of offense at her question, but the disap- 
pointment and wounded vanity that struggled 
for expression. Sereny, with eyes that she 


strove in vain to fix elsewhere, saw all; saw 
the school-mistress’ lowered head and changing 
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color, and the grave eagerness of Mote’s usu- 
ally careless face. She woridered a little at his 
easy victory, and then laughed when she re- 
membered that she herself had not even waited 
till her love was sought. 
The sun had almost reached the 12 o’clock 
mark on the kitchen floor, and Sereny doubted 
whether dinner would be ready with that 
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set down. You won’t git no puddin’ though, 
if that’s what you come fur; this here’s old- 
fashion, home-made corn-bread.” 

“?'T wan’t what I come fur, though. I reckon 
I jes’ as well up an’ say it firs’ as las—I come 
to see ef you’d marry me or not.” 

“I’d a sight ruther it had ben the puddin’ 
what fetched you; I hate to see folks ast an’ 
git denied.” 


“T come to see if you’d marry me or not.” 


punctuality which her father loved. She stood 
at her newly scrubbed table mixing the batter 
* for the.corn-bread with a vigorous hand, sing- 
ing all the while to the accompaniment of her 
spoon the last new “Sunday-school song.” 
Sereny never sang any thing but “Sunday- 
school songs;” it was an important article of 
her creed that “church members don’t have 
no call to go ’roun’ singin’ foolishness "bout 
lovin’ and sech stuff.” 

“’Pears like I’m jes’ in time to help eat the 
puddin’,” said a voice behind her that made 
her start. 

“O, is it you, Mote?” she said, turning a face 
to him over her shoulder kindly but cool. “So 
you ain’t forgot the way to Tharps’s, after all; 


“Here’s one a-settin’ here,” replied Mote, 
doggedly, “what ain’t got no intention o’ git- 
tin’ denied. I’ve ben a lovin’ you, Sereny, 
two years an’ mo’, an’ ef you won't marry me 
now you will some day; you can’t hender me 
from waitin’.” 

“I don’t ‘low to hender you from nothin’,” 
cried the girl indignantly, “only jes’ settin’ 
roun’ my kitchen on any sech business as that. 
I ain’t keen to marry, and I don’ want to hear 
no mo’.” She pushed the bread-pan into the 
oven and shut the door upon it with a slam; 
her cheeks burned with the fire of indignation 
in her heart. Ever since the night of the 
party the edge of her pain had been wearing 
away, and nuw Mote’s words made it keener 
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than at first; in them she read nothing but 
pity for her unrequited love. Mote seemed to 
have some dim consciousness of this. 

“Is it owin’ to me keepin’ company with 
school-mistis?” he asked presently, in a more 
subdued tone. “Sereny, I pon’ you my word, 
I ain’t seen her sence that night at Rickettses, 
an’ that’s two months an’ uperds; I did sorter 
think I thought right smart o’ her onct, but it 
didn’t take long to find out how I was a-foolin’ 
myself, an’ I says to myself, ‘ Mote, you could 
not love nobody but Seney Tharp ef you was 
to try till jedgment day,’ an’ 1 tried to screw 
myself up to come an’ see you; and then I’d 
git to thinkin’ *bout you bein’ so awful on- 
friendly at Rickettses, an’ I says to myself 
*twon’ be no use; but it seemed so sorter lone- 
some an’ all ’roun’ home with jes’ me and pap 
’at I couldn’ stan’ it no longer, so I come to 
try my luck anyways.” 

Sereny’s face softened. “I’m sorry, Mote,” 
she suid in a far gentler tone, “ but I ben study- 
in’ considiable bout one thing another, an’ I 
b’lieve I’d ruther die a ole maid.” 

He gazed at her a moment in a stupefaction 
of incredulity. “Now I know you’re talkin’ 
to hear yourself. You bein’ a ole maid! Of 
all the onery, aggravatin’ critters goin’ ’roun’ 
mummerin’ to theyselves, an’ suspicionin’ folks 
what they ain’t got no business meddlin’ with; 
*tain’t bein’ no ole maid you’re studyin’ bout. 
You’re a-lovin’ one o’ them no-count fellows 
what’s everlastin’ly hangin’ roun’ here same 
as they ain’ got no han’s to work with.” 

“Tt air aggravatin’ to have folks settin’ roun’ 
and knowin’ the tobacco’s fairly spilin’ itself 
waitin’ for somebody to strip it,” said Sereny, 
in a tone of gentle candor. 

Mote’s face grew dark with anger. “That’s 
so, Sereny. I ‘low I will go ’ten’ to that to- 
bacco; the ole barn’s tollible rickety, but 
proper-behavin’ folks don’ get no belittlin’ in 
it noways. ‘Roun’ this here farm manners 
seems to be gone on a broad.” He strode 
from the room and left the girl aghast at her 
own rudeness and its effects. She had exag- 
gerated the pride and coldness that she really 
felt, in order to conceal her strong temptation 
to yield and confess her love. Her determina- 
tion not to marry him had been serious; she 
would never forgive him to that extent, but to 
earry her resistance to the point of inhospital- 
ity, thereby reversing the position and consti- 
tuting herself the offender, was a thing she had 
not dreamed of until it was done. 


* * * * * * * % 
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It was Saturday, and Abe Barnes had seized 
the opportunity to finish his tobacco stripping, 
having summoned his entire family, inclusive 
of the baby, to the barn, where he had assigned 
a portion of the work, carefully selected with 
reference to his or her years and ability, to 
each of the nine, exclusive of the baby. This 
period of quietness, the longest she had known 
during her five months residence in the Barnes 
household, Miss Hildreth would have found 
exceedingly grateful had not her mind been sp 
full of one subject that external surroundings 
almost failed to affect her. The end of the 
term was at hand, and the time fixed for her 
marriage but a few weeks distant; yet to-day 
she had for her own affairs scarcely a thought. 
Opposite her by the fireside, his head on his 
crossed arms that rested on the table, sat a man 
whose attitude and half-averted face were one 
expression of dull misery. It was Mote, proud, 
upright, happy Mote, who in all his life before 
had never felt one pang of shame, yet sat 
there now under the shadow of a deep dis- 
grace. Expressions of condolence, or any 
show of sympathy from the curious and offi- 
ciously kind friends who surrounded him, he 
had rejected with a cold and bitter humility that 
awed them instantly. Yet the teacher, in wise 
womanly fashion, had made him feel how 
deeply she sympathized with him, and so had 
drawn him out to speak without that pathetic 
mingling of defiance and self-contempt. 

“Ef pap could a died,” he said in an uncer- 
tain voice that startled himself, “ef the Lord 
’ud a let him die ’fore he done it—him and me.” 
He stopped abruptly and drew his hand across 
his eyes. 

It seemed indeed to the teacher that if Eze- 
kiel Barnes could have died before his first 
great temptation, it would have been a blessed 
thing, for Mote at least. For fifty years he 
had been a model for his neighbors and a pride 
unto himself. His sins had been those of 
omission, and his confidence in his own infal- 
libility absolute. Yet his integrity had been 
founded not on religious or even philosophical 
principles, but solely on pride of family re- 
spectability and a sense of personal impor- 
tance, and its first severe shock was fatal. His 
fall had been, not by degrees, but sudden and 
complete. He had speculated in tobacco and 
lost. There remained nothing but to sell the 
homestead and stand before the world, in his 
advancing years, a failure; for to him the 
measure of prosperity was the measure of 
merit. One of his neighbors, dying, had left 
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his property to his wife, in care of Ezekiel 
Barnes. A large part of this property the 
latter now appropriated to his own use, trust- 
ing that his high standing and the widow's 
confidence in him would sustain him in the 
explanation which he fabricated; but he had 
reckoned without his host. The return of the 
widow’s son from Arizona resulted in an unex- 
pected demand for money, and a consequent 
examination into the state of affairs. Ezekiel 
Barnes was no skillful strategist ; he had exe- 
cuted his designs so clumsily that after his ar- 
rest his guilt was proved without difficulty, 
and he was sentenced to the penitentiary. 
Mote suspected nothing until his father was 
taken into custody, and it was the rapidity 
with which the arrest, the conviction, and the 
sentence had followed one upon another which 
had so completely unnerved him. His moral 
nature had received a shock which it seemed 
probable would prove its ruin. Since the one 
person in whom his confidence was boundless 
had been found unworthy of that confidence, 
he concluded, with the violent impetuosity of 
an ill-balanced mind, that he who put faith in 
any human being was a fool. Respect for his 
father and love for Sereny had been the deep- 
est feelings of his life. He thought of his 
sudden and short-lived preference for Miss 
Hildreth, and then of his bitter punishment 
in the loss of Sereny’s love. To-day his only 
sensation was of loneliness—loneliness as hope- 
less and complete as though no human being 
were alive but him. Nellie Hildreth’s un- 
spoken sympathy had given him his only 
gleam of relief; she was thoughtful, and one 
who loved her fellow-men, and she dreaded 
the effect of his trouble on Mote’s character. 
More than ever she regretted the failure of 
her hopes with regard to Sereny. The parti- 
cipation in his sorrow of her loving heart 
might have saved him from what she feared 
would result from the defiant recklessness into 
which he seemed fast to be sinking. 

The door opened and somebody entered. 
Mote did not stir. Miss Hildreth looked up 
and saw Sereny, with a basket on her arm and 
a clear pink color in her cheeks, a sight as 
wholesome and sweet as the bright breezy 
morning itself. The girl’s very presence, erect 
and fresh and smiling, jarred on the school- 
mistress painfully; even her young healthful 
beauty was out of harmony with the dark 
room, and Mote’s bowed figure, and her own 
thoughts. 

“Good mornin’, Miss Nellie,” she said, tak- 
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ing off her hat and setting the basket on a con- 
venient chair, “how’s all?” 

“Very well, I believe; they are all in the 
barn stripping tobacco.” 

“Well, I ain’t in no great hurry; I jes’ 
fetched over the butter Mrs. Barnes was a 
astin’ fur. Ill go out an’ tell “um howdy ’fore 
go.” 

She had apparently not noticed Mote, but 
now she quietly crossed the room and laid her 
hand on his arm. “Is it so bout yo’ goin’ to 
Kansas?” she said. There was a slight tremor 
in her voice, and she grew a little paler as she 
spoke. 

Mote neither welcomed nor repulsed the 
touch of her fingers; he appeared unconscious 
of her identity. “O, yes, it’s so I reckon,” he 
answered drearily. “I reckon, too, ’tain’t no 
differ to nobody.” 

“T lowed ’t wan’t so,” she said, withdrawing 
her hand. “I mistrusted you’d go ’way an’ 
not say nothin’ to me “bout it.” 

“T don’t see as Barneses air got any call to 
say nothin’ to Tharps,” he answered bitterly, 
“Mote Barnes, ’specially. Mote, he ain’t fit 
comp’ny for folks as thinks right smart o’ 
theyselves. Ef I was you I wouldn't be co’t 
talkin’ to sech as him.” 

“T tho’t maybe,” she said, not noticin’ his 
tone, “’at ef you was-—was in the same min’ 
as you was that day when—when you went 
away and didn’t come back no more; an’ ef 
you knowed how sorry I was ’bout the way I 
spoke an’ done, ’at maybe you would n’t be so 
sot on goin’ to Kansas.” 

“T would n’t come ’roun’ talkin’ foolishness, 
ef I was you, Sereny, an’ I would’n be a-mock- 
in’ of folks as every body’s a belittlin’ no- 
ways.” 

“Mote, don’t you b’lieve me?” she said, her 
lips trembling; “don’t you know ’at I mean 
what I say? It’s what I’m here to say.” 

He lifted his head and looked at her with 
eager eyes. His face was gray and drawn 
with suffering, but already it was flushed with 
hope. 

“Listen at me,” he said; “is this here what 
you’re a-meanin’, ’at you air willin’ to keep 
comp’ny with a man as ain’t got no home an’ 
no frien’s, an’ his name’s a disgrace in his ears; 
’at you ain’t ’shame to marry sech as him, an’ 
take sech a name as his’n ?” 

She made him no answer but smiled tremu- 
lously. 

“Ef I tho’t you was makin’ light o’ me,” he 
said, passionately, “I’d ruther see you dead.” 
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“ Ef you was to take it that a-way, I jes’ as 
lieve I was dead,” she answered, almost in- 
audibly. 

He withdrew his eyes from her face and 
leaned his head on his hand. “It could n’t 
hardly be so,” he said, slowly, ‘‘after the way 
you spoke, an’ me a-lovin’ you the way I did 
an’ do, it could n’t hardly come so ‘at after all 
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you do love me some; it ’ud be too good for 
the likes o’ me.” 

A rain of tears fell from the girl’s eyes. “O, 
Mote,” she cried, “ain’t you knowed it?—” 

The school-mistress never heard the end of 
the sentence; she rose and left the room hur- 
riedly, and her eyes, too, were full of tears. 
But she guessed it from the sequel. 


Nannie Mayo Fitzhugh. 


CHICKAMAUGA. 


HE story of Chickamauga is not a new one, 
yet it has received less attention from mil- 
itary writers and critics than any of the great 
battles of the late war. The popular maga- 
zines of the East have scarcely mentioned it, 
while Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Antietam, 
and Shiloh are familiar scenes. 

Chickamauga was a prodigious struggle, full 
of dramatic features. Its losses in killed and 
wounded aggregated thirty thousand; losses 
nearly as great as at Gettysburg, where double 
numbers were engaged; losses nearly double 
the losses at Shiloh. The opposing forces were 
almost equally matched; nearly every regi- 
ment was brought into action; many were 
more than decimated. 

There are well-defined reasons for this par- 
tial ignorance and silence. The Union army 
was composed of Western troops. Three regi- 
ments, mainly from Western Pennsylvania, 
represented the only Eastern State. Boston 
and New York remember Chickamauga only 
as they remember Pea Ridge and Pine Blutf— 
as battles fought far off in the West. Grant 
and Sherman, Lee and Jackson were not there. 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg, recent decisive vic- 
tories, somewhat overshadowed it at the time. 

There is another reason of greater force. 
Chickamauga was, in the main, a “drawn 
game.” The Federals fairly won in the strat- 
egy of the campaign; the Confederates won 
the actual field. The results of the battle 
proper were unsatisfactory to both, and neither 
side has felt like fighting it over in a literary 
way. Rosecrans was criticised by the Federals, 
and the Confederates have never ceased to 
censure Bragg for his failures in strategy, and 
for losing the fruits of their hard-earned vic- 
tory. 

Some years ago I revisited the battle-field. 
Scenes long forgotten came vividly to mind. 


I rode along the oak and piney slopes of Mis- 
sion Ridge, here and there as open and beauti- 
ful as an English park; I rode down through 
the dense forest, where Longstreet formed his 
column of attack, on the banks of the silent 
little Chickamauga—well named “ River of 
Death.” I found the knoll where the Glen 
House stood; I traced the old battle line along 
the crest of “Horseshoe Ridge.” The lapse 
of time had left but few traces of the conflict. 
The birds chattered gaily, and nature smiled 
peacefully, all innocent of the bloody scenes 
enacted there twenty-three years ago. 

A brief sketch of the battle and of the 
scenes recalled by my visit—mainly from a 
Federal stand-point—may be of interest to the 
readers of the Brvovac. 

After its well-earned victory at Murfrees- 
boro and the Tullahoma campaign, Rosecran’s 
army rested for a time among the cultivated 
farms of Middle Tennessee, near the foot of 
the Cumberland Mountains. Bragg was re- 
organizing his army at Chattanooga, a place 
of great military importance, the key to East 
Tennessee and Northern Georgia, a position 
abounding in defenses, and almost inaccessible 
from the north. Three high mountain ranges 
with precipitous cliffs and deep intervening 
valleys, and the broad, deep Tennessee River, 
obstacles apparently insurmountable, separated 
the two armies. A commander less fertile in 
resources than Rosecrans would have been ap- 
palled and confused at the physical difficulties 
that beset his front, but Halleck’s orders to 
advance were imperative, and Rosecrans was 
equal to the emergency. He decided to at- 
tract attention by a direct demonstration upon 
Chattanooga, meantime to strike for Bragg’s 
communications with his main force. 

Away our army went at last (August 16, 
1868), struggling over mountain passes with 
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its artillery and trains, crossing the wide 
river, floundering through deep gullies under 
the terrors of an August sun. The Cumber- 
land Mountains, Sand Mountain, and Will’s 
Valley were crossed; the high palisades of 
Lookout Mountain were scaled. The feint in 
front of Chattanooga proved a brilliant suc- 
cess, and Rosecrans was almost within reach 
of Bragg’s line of communications without 
obstruction or resistance; but the three corps 
of the Union army were widely separated, 
crossing passes of Lookout Mountain forty 
miles apart. General Thomas’ corps was some 
twenty miles south of Chattanooga, and Mc- 
Cook’s corps was twenty miles still further 
south. (The writer was Assistant Adjutant- 
General and Chief of Staff, Twentieth Army 
Corps, McCook’s.) 

Bragg’s position at Chattanooga was now 
no longer tenable; he decided to play a deep 
game. Pretending to retreat in haste from 
Chattanooga, he quietly concentrated his army 
and ensconced himself at Lafayette, twenty 
miles to the south, behind the thickets of the 
Chickamauga River, and immediately opposite 
the central pass of Lookout Mountain, through 


which the Thomas’ corps was marching. There 


he could strike the Federals in detail as the 
separate corps debouched from the mountain 
passes. 

For once the wily Rosecrans was deceived 
by Bragg’s feigned retreat. He ordered a gen- 
eral pursuit; McCook was ordered “to Alpine 
and Summerville ”—far toward Rome—“ to 
strike the Confederates on their retreat.” 
Thomas was ordered to push for Lafayette, 
the very point where Bragg was concentrat- 
ing. Crittenden, having entered Chattanooga 
with the left wing of the army, struck out for 
Dalton, Georgia, in pursuit. 

It seemed impossible for the isolated Federal 
corps to escape the trap so adroitly set for 
them. They soon stumbled into danger, but 
vigilance and good luck saved them. General 
Negley, with Thomas’ advance division, sal- 
lied forth unsuspectingly from the mountain 
pass toward Lafayette. He actually marched 
into Bragg’s trap, but jumped out in a jiffy, 
and made such wise and rapid progress to the 
rear that the Confederates could not catch him. 
Bragg was furious; he bitterly censured Gen- 
eral Hindman, but it was too late. He turned 
upon Crittenden, but failed there also. 

The dangerous proximity of the enemy had 
now become an exciting revelation. Rose- 
crans hastened to concentrate his army. Mc- 
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Cook, still far away to the south, was ordered 
to join Thomas. McCook has been charged 
with delay, but very unjustly; he came over 
the rough mountains with all possible speed. 
The days of waiting were full of peril and 
anxiety, but there was no help for it. Time 
has amply vindicated McCook’s judgment and 
haste. The Union army was thankfully re- 
united September 17th. 

At the beginning of the campaign Rose- 
erans had warned General Halleck, at Wash- 
ington, that he had no reasonable plan for 
supporting the flanks of his movement, but 
Halleck was too wise to listen. All the armies 
of the South were permitted to reinforce 
Bragg almost unmolested. Buckner, retiring 
before Burnside in East Tennessee, joined 
Bragg with five thousand men. Two divis- 
ions came from Joe Johnston’s army in Mis- 
sissippi. Recruits and State troops were hur- 
ried forward. 

Longstreet slipped secretly away from Vir- 
ginia and came down by rail with two fine 
divisions from General Lee’s army. The very 
heart of the Confederacy was set upon crush- 
ing Rosecrans. Longstreet says that in part- 
ing with Mr. Davis at Richmond he promised 
that if he lived Rosecrans should be beaten. 
The sublime strategy of Halleck can not be 
better illustrated than by his telegram to Rose- 
crans on the very eve of Chickamauga, that 
“Tt was reported that Bragg was sending re- 
inforcements to Lee’s army.” 

Thus, while the national army consumed a 
month in toiling over the rugged mountains, 
Bragg’s force grew from about thirty-five 
thousand to an army of sixty thousand sol- 
diers.* Rosecrans effective force of all arms, 
by Federal reports, was fifty-four thousand. 

Bragg’s increased strength was soon re- 
vealed—a revelation by no means agreeable 
to Rosecrans. Valuable time had been lost in 
concentrating. He was not in position; his 
divisions were scattered and tangled in the 
hills and narrow pathways, but undismayed 
and with an army full of spirit he struck out 
to confront Bragg upon his own chosen ground. 
He had come to take Chattanooga, fight or no 
fight. 

The preliminary movements of the Federal 
commander were admirable. Crittenden’s three 
divisions—Tom Wood’s, Vancleve’s, and Pal- 
mer’s—were pushed down in front of Bragg’s 
position at Lee and Gordon’s Mills, the main 


*Estimated. The Confederate reports do not give 
the figures. 
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crossing of the river. Behind this protect- 
ing line Thomas’ three divisions—Brannon’s 
Baird’s, and Reynolds—were moved to the 
left toward Chattanooga; McCook followed 
in the wake of Thomas with R. W. Johnson’s, 
Jeff. C. Davis’, and Sheridan’s divisions. Rose- 
erans’ army faced southeast; Bragg’s north- 
west. The Chickamauga separated them—a 
quiet little river hidden away in woodland and 
thicket, crossed by occasional bridges and fords, 
and flowing northward into the Tennessee 
River a few miles east of Chattanooga. 

Thus fur Bragg’s plans had miscarried, but 
now Longstreet was within sight, and he issued 
orders for a grand flank movement on the 18th, 
by which he hoped to turn and crush Rose- 
crans’ left, to place his army across the road 
to Rossville and Chattanooga, and force the 
Union army back against the rough foot-hills 
of the mountain, 

Bragg’s sharply worded orders were full of 
fire and fight. B. R. Johnson, commanding 
the extreme Confederate right, was to cross at 
Reed’s Bridge, fur down the river, joined on 
his left at the intervening crossing by Walker 
and Buckner’s forces; Polk and D. H. Hill to 
advance in front. Forrest’s two divisions of 
cavalry were on his right, Wheeler’s two divi- 
sions on his left. On crossing the river the 
flanking column was to wheel to the left on 
the pivot of Lee and Gordon’s Mills. The 
attack was ordered for the 18th, but bridges, 
fords, and thickets had to be crossed. Minty 
and Wilder, with Federal cavalry, stubbornly 
resisted the advance, and the morning of the 
19th came before their destination was reached. 

Meanwhile, Rosecrans was wide awake; his 
signal corps reported Bragg’s movement to- 
ward Chattanooga the 17th and 18th. Grasp- 
ing the situation, the Federal commander or- 
dered what proved to be the master movement 
of the whole campaign—a night march of 
Thomas’ whole corps to the left, to seize and 
hold the very roads and cross-roads Bragg’s 
columns were heading for. There Thomas 
would hold the key to Chattanooga. 

It was a long, weary, groping march in the 
dark. Artillery and trains blocked the narrow 
way. Baird and Brannon had but reached 
the coveted position near Kelley’s farm, their 
tired soldiers had scarcely fallen asleep in the 
chill frost, when daylight of September 19th 
dawned upon the scene. 

As might be expected the advance divisions 
of the two armies soon stumbled upon each 
other. Hearing there was “an isolated Con- 


federate brigade” on the west side of the river, 
General Thomas ordered Baird and Brannon 
down into the woods to capture it; and thus 
the initial conflict of the day was begun. They 
first struck Forrest’s cavalry; his force melting 
away, they unexpectedly butted up against the 
heavy infantry lines of Walker and Frank 
Cheatham. The forest resounded and became 
more dense in the smoke of the fierce contest. 
Johnson’s divisions of MeCook’s corps, the 
nearest Federal force, attracted by the sound 
of battle, was pushed into the woods, and 
came up on Baird’s right just at the nick of 
time. Cheatham and Walker were finally 
overpowered and swept back; all the horses 
of Carnes’ Tennessee Battery were shot down 
and lay ina heap. Then came Liddell to the 
rescue of the Confederates. Walthall and 
Govan with their Mississippi and Arkansas 
brigades smashed into King’s brigade of regu- 
lars, and knocked them out of time and line, 
but suffered tremendous losses; and Stewart, 
with his Tennesseeans and Georgians, joined 
Liddell. They swept over Loomis’ famous 
Federal battery ; its gallant young commander, 
Van Pelt, refusing to surrender, died like a 
soldier by his guns, after hope of resistance 
was gone. Hood, with his Virginia division, 
and Polk with Breckenridge and D. H. Hill 
all rushed forward and joined in the deadly 
melee. Help also came to the Federals. Rose- 
crans had promised Thomas all the aid he 
needed on the left; he was redeeming his 
promise. His nearest divisions were hurried 
to the left irrespective of corps organization. 
Palmer swung into the fight’ on the right of 
Johnson to stay Liddell’s advance, and Rey- 
nolds joined his right. They swept the enemy 
back, but were forced back in turn as Hood 
and Polk attacked. Crittenden hurried Van- 
cleve into the wood, and McCook sent Jeff. C. 
Davis in at a double quick. Wilder, with his 
mounted infantry, filled the gap in our line. 
An overwhelming force struck Vancleve and 
Davis; they suffered great losses. The enemy 
now reached the Lafayette and Chattanooga 
road dividing our army. Thomas sent Bran- 
non from the extreme left to help restore our 
line, and Negley came from our extreme right. 
Tom Wood went into the fray at a critical 
time, and turned the scale, but soon needed 
help, when Phil. Sheridan came into the 
breach. Sheridan and Frank Cheatham, a 
tough pair of fighters, met again. Murfrees- 
boro was not forgotten. Both divisions got 
all the hammering they wanted, and more. 
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When all became good friends after the war 
old General Frank told me his division never 
suffered more than in this fight. Night came, 
but the havoc did not cease. Even after sun- 
set Pat Cleburne, “the Stonewall Jackson of 
Bragg’s army,” made a furious assault on our 
line, in the woods to the north of the Glen 
House. On he swept nearly to our own head- 
quarters, near the Lafayette road. It gave one 
the cold shivers. The wild yells, echoing in 
the woods, the deafening musketry, ominously 
advancing, the lines of fire lighting up the 
darkness were a brilliant finale to the day’s 


conflict. He was checked at last, and grateful 


rest came to the soldiers of both armies. They 
fell asleep amid the wounded and dying in 
field and forest where they had fought. And 
many a noble form in blue and gray, fondly 
loved in a far-off home, lay stark and cold in 
the moonlight and in the silent shadows. 

The battle of September 19th was one of 
the fiercest and deadliest of the war. It was 
a rough-and-tumble, all-day-long fight, with- 
out intrenchments; a series of surprises, of 
alternating successes, of charges and counter- 


charges, a death grapple of irregular lines in ° 


thickets and woods. There was no time for 
tactics or maneuvering, or counter preparation. 
Overshadowed by the dramatic features of the 
next day’s battle, one can now scarcely realize 
and recall the enduring heroism of this strug- 
gle. The war furnished no better test of the 
fighting metal of the American soldier. When 
night came neither side had won. 

The national army was still master of the 
roads and passes to Chattanooga, but it had 
been too severely handled to claim a victory. 
Rosecrans was thankful he had been able to 
patch up and preserve an unbroken front. He 


had fought his whole available army; he was’ 


matched every where. 

Bragg’s plans had again miscarried; his 
flank movement had been “outflanked.” He 
had been forced into battle on an unexpected 
field. He had been outgeneraled and baffled, 
but not beaten. Hood’s division was in the 
day’s fight. Now Longstreet had arrived with 
McLaw’s troops from Virginia. Two more 
new brigades were near, and he felt confident 
of success on the morrow. While the soldiers 
of the exhausted armies slept the commanders 
were not idle. 

I well remember the conference that night 
at the Glen House (General Rosecrans’ head- 
quarters). It was not far from the final battle 
line. Rosecrans, Garfield (his chief of staff), 

Vor. I1.—27. 


Thomas, McCook, Crittenden, and other gen- 
eral officers sat around the camp-fires, a bril- 
liant but serious conclave. All realized that 
morning would bring serious work. The con- 
ference extended far beyond midnight. Rose- 
crans was all ardor and restless activity. Or- 
ders were carefully written and delivered. The 
night was chilly. There was no time for tents. 
We finally laid down for a couple of hours’ 
rest on the floor of the Glen House, packed 
like sardines. Every time any one turned 
over the whole row was disturbed. I was 
wedged in between kind “old Pap Thomas” 
and Mike Kelley, a gallant young officer of 
the Fourth cavalry. McCook’s force had had 
the lion’s share of marching, and its full share 
of fighting, and we were thankful for rest. 

When daylight dawned the interesting group 
had disappeared. Some comrades of the night 
we never saw again. The sun arose that morn- 
ing in the red and gold splendor of a Southern 
autumn. The sky was cloudless, but a mist 
hung over field and forest, enshrouding both 
armies. Not even the sound of musketry dis- 
turbed the peacefulness of the Sabbath. 

General Thomas, on the left, had carefully 
reformed and strengthened his line, embracing 
nearly half the Unionarmy. Crittenden’s two 
remaining divisions were placed in reserve be- 
hind the right center. McCook was ordered 
to hold the space between the Glen House—a 
strong position on the east slope of Mission 
Ridge—and Brannon (Thomas’ right division). 
The cavalry on the right was placed under 
McCook’s orders. MceCook’s infantry line was 
long and thin, running down through the. 
woods and undergrowth to the north. The 
distance to be covered was too great for a 
strong connecting line, but as early as 6:35 
o’clock a. M. Garfield had written McCook 
that “the enemy appeared to be moving to 
our left,” and there was already a strong im- 
pression at headquarters that Bragg’s main 
attack would be there, obviously his objective 
point. Our field hospitals were also unfortu- 
nately at Crawfish Springs (General Mitchell’s 
cavalry headquarters), nearly two miles south 
of the Glen House, and it was necessary to 
protect the position at Glen’s to cover the road 
to these hospitals; otherwise, Rosecrans would 
doubtless have shortened McUook’s line, and 
thrown it back on the defensive spurs of the 
ridge. 

Bragg, on the other side, was arranging his 
forces for an aggressive fight. The mist and 
the forest concealed his movements. His right 
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was extended and strengthened. A second 
time he planned to strike the Federal left and 
reach the coveted roads to Chattanooga. For- 
rest was still on his right, then to the left came 
Breckinridge, Cleburne, Cheatham, Walker, 
and Liddell, composing his right wing under 
the Bishop-General Polk, and D. H. Hill, 
Hindman, Stewart, Preston, Johnson, Me- 
Laws, and Hood (still running to the left), 
composed his left wing under Longstreet and 
Buckner. Wheeler still held the extreme left 
(eleven divisions of infantry and four of cav- 
alry). 

Minty’s cavalry division held the left of 
Rosecrans’ line; then came Baird, Johnson, 
Palmer, Reynolds, Brannon, Negley, Davis, 
and Sheridan in succession. George Crook’s 
cavalry division held the right of the line. 
Tom Wood and Vancleve were in reserve 
(ten divisions of infantry and two of cavalry). 
Gordon Granger had another infantry division 
stationed at Rossville, four miles in the rear. 
Wagner's brigade of Wood’s division was ab- 
sent, occupying Chattanooga. Post’s brigade 
(Davis) was guarding the trains in Chatta- 


nooga Valley. Dan McCook’s brigade (Steed-* 


man) remained at Rossville. 

Rosecrans was far from his original base. 
He had to hold roads and passes widely sepa- 
rated. Under force of cireumstances his corps 
organization was broken up and divisions were 
scattered irregularly in the line. 

Bragg had ample time to organize for battle, 
and also the advantage of an aggressive at- 
tack. Polk was to strike our left at daylight, 
the successive Confederate divisions on his left 
to follow the attack in order, the whole line 
wheeling to the left. 

Bragg waited impatiently for the sound of 
Polk’s guns, but they were silent. Various 
causes delayed. It was nearly nine o’clock 
before Breckinridge, with Forrest’s dismounted 
force on his right, advanced against Thomas. 
Brannon’s division from our exteme left had 
been sent to aid the center the day before. 
This had uncovered the road from Reed’s 
bridge. and left the way to our rear open. 

Thomas had been calling for Negley’s divi- 
sion of his corps to take Brannon’s place, but 
an attack on Negley’s front was threatened, 
and only his reserve brigade (Beatty’s) was 
sent. This was Breckinridge’s opportunity. 
Helin’s, Adanr’s, and Stovall’s brigades came 
rushing forward in a sweeping charge. Helm 
on the left with his gallant Kentuckians struck 
Baird’s left, protected by temporary defenses. 


A bloody encounter ensued. Helm fell mor- 
tally wounded; nearly half his brigade was 
killed or disabled. It recoiled, shattered and 
broken. Adams and Stovall, on Helm’s right, 
had better fertune for a time. They were be- 
yond the left of our infantry, and pushed 
around in Baird’s rear. Beatty’s Federal bri- 
gade hurried to oppose them, but was overpow- 
ered, Stanley’s brigade came to its support. 
The Confederates were checked and finally 
beaten back. Adams was wounded and cap- 
tured. 

Meantime, Cleburne and Walker were as- 
saulting Baird and Jolnson in front. The Con- 
federate attack swept furiously down Thomas’ 
line. Frank Cheatham with his Tennessee 
soldiers, led by Maney, Preston Smith, Marcus 
J. Wright, and Strahl, charged desperately, 
but could not withstand the storm of fire con- 
centrated upon them. Liddell, with Walthall 
and Govan, taking up the attack in succession, 
five times charged the Union lines, but all in 
vain. Hindman’s Mississippi and Alabama 
troops shared the same fate. Bate, Brown, 
and Clayton, of Stewart’s division assaulted 
and reassaulted with great impetuosity, but 
were beaten back, Brown and Clayton were 
wounded, All recoiled from the unrelenting 
line of fire. It was the same story of assault 
and repulse, with fearful losses in the Confed- 
erate ranks. When the storm lulled, and the 
smoke cleared away—the Union lines well 
posted and partly protected—Baird, Johnson, 
Palmer, Reynolds, Brannon were still there. 

The furious initial attack on the Federal left, 
although repulsed, unfortunately led to changes 
in Rosecrans’ army materially affecting the re- 
sults of the general conflict. Thomas, discov- 
ering his position turned and his front as- 
saulted, hurried messengers to Rosecrans for 
assistance. Two aids, in rapid succession, called 
for reinforcements. All was still on the Fed- 
eral right. The fight was raging with grand 
fury on the left. 

Rosecrans felt that his apprehensions of the 
morning were to be realized. The Confeder- 
ates were doubtless massing on his left. They 
had reached the much-coveted Chattanooga 
road. McCook was at once notified “that 
Thomas was heavily pressed,” that “the left 
must be held at all hazards if the right was 
drawn back to the present left.” “Select a 
good position, and be ready to reinforce Thomas 
at a moment’s warning.” Five minutes later 
came the order from Rosecrans to MeCook to 
hurry Sheridan’s two brigades to the left. Neg- 
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ley’s troops, replaced by Wood, had started. 
Vancleve, with two brigades, was also sent to 
aid Thomas. McCook was now left with one 
of Sheridan’s brigades and two of Davis’, all 
greatly depleted by Saturday’s losses. 

They were unable to form a connected front, 
but joined Wood on their left. At this time 
occurred one of those incidents that sometimes 
decide the fate of armies. Captain Kellogg, 
of Thomas’ staff, hurrying along the line with 
orders, unfortunately reported to Rosecrans 
that he had noticed “ Brannon was out of line, 
and Reynolds’ right exposed.” 

Turning to an aid (Major Frank Bond) Rose- 
erans directed him to order Wood “to close up 
on Reynolds as fast as possible and support 
him.” 

It seemed Reynolds was not needing help, 
and that Brannon was in position on his right, 
but slightly in rear. 

Wood, whose left connected with Brannon’s 
right, hastened to try to execute the order, 
hazardous though the withdrawal must have 
seemed, passing to the rear of Brannon to 
reach Reynolds’ position; thus a wide gap was 
left in the Union line. MeCocok had already 
called up Wilder to strengthen his front, and 
sent for the main cavalry to protect the right. 
The right had unexpectedly become, as it were, 
the rear of the army. 

Turning to the Confederate side for a brief 
survey, we find, unhappily for the national 
army, that Bragg was not now massing his 
forces on our left. He had just been defeated 
and repulsed there. Our three marching divis- 
ions are not now needed there. Bragg’s main 
plan had failed; but in the quiet forest, within 
almost a stone’s throw of our right, and in the 
still overclouding mist, were Longstreet and 
Buckner, with the left wing of his army massed 
in battle array, impatiently awaiting the signal 
for attack. 

Longstreet had been Rosecrans’ class-mate at 
West Point. He was fresh from the field of 
Gettysburg, where he had been selected by 
General Lee to command Pickett’s and Heth’s 
divisions in their immortal but fatal charge 
against Cemetery Ridge, a charge ordered by 
Lee against Longstreet’s judgement and ad- 
vice. 

Longstreet had all the morning to organize 
for attack. His troops were placed in column 
of brigades at half distance, a masterpiece of 
tactics. Hood, a soldier full of energy and 
dash, was to lead the column, his own division 
being massed five brigades deep, with Kershaw 


and Humphrey’s brigades as additional sup- 
ports. 

Probably never in the history of the war, 
up to this time, had an attacking force been 
so heavily massed. Longstreet has said since 
(speaking of Chickamauga) that it was a phys- 
ical impossibility for any troops, unprotected 
by breastworks, to withstand such a column. 
In his report he says his force consisted of 
about twenty-three thousand men, nearly one 
half of them fresh from Virginia. 

The order to advance came at last. The 
deep Confederate lines suddenly appeared. 
The woods in our front seemed alive. On 
they came like an angry flood—Hood, Me- 
Laws, Johnson, Preston; later, Stewart and 
Hindman came. They struck MeCook’s three 
remaining brigades, the remnants of the Fed- 
eral right. Under the daring and personal exer- 
tions of McCook and Davis, they made a gal- 
lant but vain resistance. The massed lines of 
the enemy swarmed around their flanks. Col- 
onel Heg, commanding Davis’ Third brigade, 
was killed. Pouring through the opening made 
by Wood’s withdrawal, they struck his last bri- 
gade as it was leaving the line. It was slam- 
med back like a door, and shattered. Bran- 
non, on Wood’s left, was struck in front and 
flank. His right was flung back; his left stood 
fast. Sheridan, hastening to the left with two 
brigades, was called back, and rushed to the 
rescue. The gifted poet soldier, General Lytle, 
commanding one of his brigades, seeing, from 
rising ground, the overwhelming force of the 
enemy, exclaimed to his staff, “All right, men; 
we can die but once. This is our time and 
place. Let us charge!” A brilliant but fatal 
charge it was. Its leader fell pierced with 
many wounds. Sheridan’s little force stayed 
the storm for a time, as might be expected un- 
der such leadership, but his lines were too short. 
Wave after wave of Confederates came on; re- 
sistance only increased the multitude. Van- 
cleve’s division was also marching to the aid 
of Thomas. Brannon’s artillery, attacked in 
flank, rushed to the rear for clearer ground, 
and suddenly plunged into these troops, the 
Confederates at their heels. Disorder ensued; 
their effective resistance was lost. The reserve 
artillery of the center, well posted in rear, un- 
able to maneuver in the undergrowth, hedged 
around by infantry a half hour before, was 
now without immediate support. The sudden 
rush of Longstreet’s compact column through 
the forest had foiled all plans. Gray-haired 
General Vancleve, with a handful of gallant 
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men, rushed to the defense of the batteries, but 
it was too late. Scarcely a gun could be fired. 
The enemy appeared every where. The aston- 
ished artillerists were swept from their guns. 
General Negley, with one of his brigades iso- 
lated in rear, shared the general fate of the 
right. 

When Longstreet struck the right, Rose- 
crans was near McCook and Crittenden, be- 
hind Davis’ brigade, giving his final orders pre- 
paratory to joining Thomas and taking charge 
of the main army on the left. Seeing our line 
swept back, he hurried to Sheridan’s force for 
aid. With staff and escort he recklessly strove 
to stem the tide. They attempted to pass to 
the left through a storm of canister and mus- 
ketry, but were hurled back. 

All became confusion. No order could be 
heard above the tempest of battle. With a 
wild yell the Confederates swept on far to 
their left. They seemed every where victori- 
ous. Rosecrans was borne back in the re- 
treat. Fugitives, wounded, caissons, escort, am- 
bulances, thronged the narrow pathways. He 
concluded that our whole line had given way, 
that the day was lost, that the next stand must 
be made at Chattanooga. McCook and Crit- 
tenden caught in the same tide of retreat, see- 
ing only rout every where, shared the opinion 
of Rosecrans, and reported to him for instruc- 
tions and co-operation. 

Thus is briefly told the story of the disaster 
on our right at Chickamauga. We were over- 
whelmed by numbers; we were beaten in de- 
tail. Thirty minutes earlier Longstreet would 
have met weil organized resistance. Thirty 
minutes later our marching divisions could 
have formed beyond his column of attack. 
Victory was assured to Longstreet from the 
start. When Stonewall Jackson and Fitz Lee 
crept quietly around our right at Chancellors- 
ville, and looked down from the hills in rear 
upon the camp-fires of General Howard’s un- 
suspecting corps, they were not more certain 
of success. 

Napoleon, at Wagram, pierced the Austrian 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand men 
with a single column of eleven thousand under 
Maedonald. 

Longstreet had now swept away all organ- 
ized opposition in his front. Four divisions 
only of the Union army remained in their 
original position—Baird and Johnson, of Mc- 
Cook’s corps; Palmer, of Crittenden’s, and 
Reynolds. Three had been cut off and swept 
away. Longstreet’s force separated them. He 


says he urged Bragg to send Wheeler’s cavalry 
in pursuit. Strange to report, no pursuit was 
ordered. Perhaps George Crook was giving 
Wheeler all the work he wanted. Time was 
lost by Bragg in collecting the trophies of vic- 
tory. An incident of the battle also contrib- 
uted to the delay. 

When Sheridan and others were ordered to 
the left, the writer hastened down toward 
Crawfish Springs, under instructions from Mc- 
Cook, to order the cavalry to the left to fill the 
gaps made by the withdrawal of infantry. I 
was but fairly on the run when Longstreet 
struck our right. Alas! it was too late to get 
immediate aid from the cavalry! The storm 
of battle was sweeping over the ground I had 
just left. Hastily giving the orders and re- 
turning, I found the Thirty-ninth Indiana reg- 
iment coming from a cross-road; a full, fresh 
regiment—armed with Spencer’s repeating ri- 
fles—the only mounted force in our army corps. 
Calling upon Colonel Harrison, its commander, 
to hurry to the left, we led the regiment at a 
gallop to the Widow Glen’s. 

The sound of battle had lulled. No Union 
force was in sight. A Confederate line near 
by was advancing against the position. Har- 
rison, dismounting his men, dashed at the en- 
emy in a most effective charge. Wilder, com- 
ing up on our right, also attacked. He had 
two regiments armed with the same repeating 
rifles. They did splendid work. Longstreet 
told Wilder after the war that the steady and 
continued racket of these guns led him to think 
an army corps had attacked his left flank. 
Other Confederates have made the same state- 
ment to the writer. Bragg, cautious by na- 
ture, hesitated. By the time he was ready to 
turn Longstreet’s force against Thomas, valua- 
ble time had elapsed; meanwhile the Federals 
had a breathing spell. 

Brannon, partly knocked out of line, had 
gathered his division on a hill at right angles 
to his former position, and a haif mile in rear 
of Reynolds. Tom Wood came up with Hark- 
er’s brigade and part of George P. Buell’s, and 
posted them near Brannon’s left. Some of 
Vancleve’s troops joined them, and fragments 
of Negley’s. 

General Thomas, ignorant of these move- 
ments, and of the disaster to the right of the 
Union army, had again been attacked by Breck- 
inridge and Forrest. 

They were again in Baird’s rear with in- 
creased force. Thomas’ reserve brigades, Wil- 
lich, Grose, and Vandeveer, hurried to meet 
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the attack. Aftera fierce struggle the Confed- 
erates were beaten back. Thomas, expecting 
the promised assistance of Sheridan, had sent 
Captain Kellogg to guide him to the left. Kel- 
logg, hurrying back, reported he had been fired 
on by a line of Confederates advancing in the 
woods in rear of Reynolds (who held the cen- 
ter of our general line). What a revelation 
this must have been to the old hero! 

Ah, the men. of gray were coming on the 
right instead of Sheridan! Wood and Harker 
hoped the force advancing in the woods on 
their new front was a friendly one. The na- 
tional flag was waved; a storm of bullets was 
the response. It was Stewart and Bate com- 
ing with their Tennesseeans. They had finally 
forced their way across the ragged edge of the 
Federal right, and were following Hood. For- 
tunately Thomas had just repulsed Breckin- 
ridge’s attack on his left, and Stanley, Beatty, 
and Vandeveer had double-quicked across the 
“horseshoe” to our new right. They did not 
come a moment too soon. The improvised line 
of Federals thus hastily formed on “ Battery 
Hill” now successfully withstood the assault 
of the enemy. 

Again the Confederates renewed the attack, 
and again, but the Union line still held the 
crest. Longstreet was stayed at last. 

Unable to carry the position in front, gath- 
ering new forces, he soon sent a flanking col- 
umn around our right. We could not extend 
our line to meet this attack. They had reached 
the summit, and were coming around still fur- 
ther on through a protected ravine. For a 
time the fate of the Union army hung in the 
balance. All seemed lost, when help, unex- 
pected, came. 

Away to the rear that morning General 
Gordon Granger had a division of infantry 
(Steedman’s) guarding the pass at Rossville. 
No orders had come to them. Rosecrans be- 
ing cut off from the left, his main army was 
temporarily without a leader. Granger and 
Steedman were a pair of rough, tough soldiers, 
full of brains and metal. They heard the dis- 
tant thundering increasing and coming nearer. 
Impatient of delay, and without orders, they 
finally hurried to the front with two brigades, 
Whitaker’s and Mitchell’s. They were nearly 
four miles from the field. The heat of the 
midday was intense, the roads narrow, and 
clouds of stifling dust enveloped them; but they 
pressed on, 

The ever-vigilant Forrest attacked them as 
they passed, but could not detain them. They 


neared the field, and General Thomas directed 
them to the right, the point of danger. They 
were already formed for attack; flags were 
flying, arms were gleaming. It was a splendid 
refreshing pageant to the eyes of their anxious 
comrades circling the brow of the hill. Blu- 
cher’s soldiers that came in the evening at Wa- 
terloo were not more welcome. They did not 
hesitate. They struck the oncoming Confed- 
ate advance with the momentum of a sledge 
hammer. The shock was terrific, the losses 
fearful. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois had met 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama. The 
troops from Virginia had found their match at 
last. Neither side recoiled. Steedman bore 
aloft the colors of a wavering regiment. For 
twenty minutes there was a life and death 
struggle. The fresher troops of Steedman, 
though not veterans, were led by veterans. 
They finally forced the Confederates from the 
crest and saved the right. Hood, still in the 
lead, lost a leg and became a cripple for life. 
His advance brigade (Benning’s) was almost 
annihilated. Again the Confederates advanced. 
He pressed up the fatal slopes with infinite 
courage, but without success. Longstreet at 
last called on Bragg for aid from Polk’s wing, 
but Bragg replied, “I haven’t a man except 
yours that has any fight left in him.” 

The fact was, Polk’s and Hill’s troops had 
been hammering away all morning against a 
well-posted and partly intrenched line. They 
had all the fighting they wanted on their own 
front. One of the fatal casualties of the day 
for the Federals was the loss of Thomas’ am- 
munition train. In the disorder behind the 
right center it had drifted away, and was lost 
in the woods and hills in rear. His supply was 
soon exhausted. Granger’s ammunition came, 
but was soon gone. Toward evening several 
regiments stood grim and steadfast in the smoke 
of battle with empty guns. They charged at 
times effectively. 

Thus the day wore on until the shadows of 
evening were gathering over the bloody field. 
The Federal lines, pressed far back on both 
flanks, still held the summit of “Horseshoe 
Ridge.” 

The left of the Union army, as it stood at 
bay that summer afternoon on the hills of 
Northern Georgia, encouraged by the daunt- 
less spirit of its commander, formed one of the 
most heroic scenes of the war—eighteen brig- 
ades of infantry confronting Brage’s army of 
some thirty-three infantry brigades. Cemetery 
Ridge at Gettysburg, a few weeks before, was 
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not a more noble spectacle. There, forces nearly 
equal were matched. 

Rosecrans had sent Thomas forward to select 
a safe position for his army, as Meade had sent 
that brilliant soldier, General Hancock, forward 
at Gettysburg. Both had done their work well. 

Several times that Sabbath evening Thomas 
doubtless longed for the slowly coming night. 
It came at last. By Rosecrans’ order he retired 
to Rossville, four miles in rear. Taking advan- 
tage of the twilight, the divisions moved al- 
most unmolested from the battle-line. 

Longstreet says his troops had formed in line 
to renew the attack; they had almost reached 
the summit of the hill “when the gloaming 
thickened into darkness and the Federal line 
melted away like a phantom.” The Confeder- 
ates, finding our position deserted, a wild yell 
of joy and victory swept down through the 
woodland, echoing in the night air, as we si- 
lently and sullenly marched away. It seemed 
an everlasting pity to yield to Bragg the hard- 
fought field nearly won; to leave behind us 
our wounded comrades in the hospitals; to 
leave the dear, silent sleepers in blue that lay 
thick along the hill-sides and down in the for- 


ests. Had not Rosecrans and his two able lieu-. 


tenants been cut off, doubtless the same mag- 
netic spirit with which he inspired his soldiers 
at Stone River would have saved the day for 
the Union. 

Jeff. C. Davis had come up on our right. 
Sheridan was marching for our left. There 
was no active pursuit. Our army remained in 
line at Rossville an entire day, inviting an at- 
tack, but no infantry of the enemy appeared. 
The second night we withdrew to Chattanooga. 
Bragg’s army was probably more exhausted 
than our own; his losses probably greater. He 
had fought in the main an aggressive battle 
against a line partly intrenched. He says in 
his report, “Two fifths of our gallant troops 
had fallen.” Longstreet reported his losses 
over eight thousand—thirty-six per cent of his 
twenty-three thousand fine soldiers—mainly 
lost in a single afternoon. The reported ag- 
gregate of the Union loss was sixteen thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-six, including 
the missing. Some two thousand were killed. 
Chattanooga, the coveted prize, was won by the 
Federals; the field of Chickamauga was lost. 

In recalling the memorable scenes of the 
battle some personal experience of the writer 
may be of interest. When Longstreet first 
struck our right I was hurrying toward Craw- 
fish Springs, as stated, to order the cavalry to 


the left. I brought back with me Harrison’s 
regiment, which, with Wilder’s brigade, gal- 
lantly charged the Confederates in flank. Har- 
rison captured some two hundred prisoners and 
turned again upon the enemy. Finding no Fed- 
eral infantry in sight, I passed to the north- 
ward, taking with me Harrison’s disarmed 
prisoners, partly under charge of my small 
escort, to prevent their recapture. We had a 
lively double-quick race, pushing our prisoners. 
at the point of sword and carbine to get them 
toa place of safety. Only the predominance 
of the gray uniforms prevented the Confeder- 
ates, three hundred yards away, from riddling 
our little party in the chase. We soon reached 
our retreating forces. The sad truth was only 
too manifest. Our right had been routed and 
was falling back in confusion. Placing the 
prisoners in safe custody, I turned and rode 
over Missionary Ridge toward the front, no 
enemy now appearing. 

After the last angry dash of the pursuit the 
cautious Bragg, disturbed by Wilder and Har- 
rison’s attack, had doubtless recalled his pursu- 
ing troops, and was concentrating to turn them 
against Thomas. Riding on, I struck the Dry 
Valley road, running along the east slope of 
the Ridge. Near by on the left I found Sher- 
idan and Davis with the remnants of their five 
brigades. General Phil. was furious. Like the 
great Washington on several occasions he was 
swearing mad. For the sake of peace I shall 
not tell what he said. It was not his prayersl 
No wonder he was angry. The devoted Lytle 
and the truest and bravest had fallen in vain 
resistance around him. His splendid fighting 
qualities and his fine soldiers had not had half 
achance. He had lost faith. Hearing the sound 
of battle on our left, and anxious that these 
troops of our corps should co-operate with 
Thomas if there was still hope, I agreed to 
ascertain the situation and report as soon as 
possible. I hurried off at a racing gallop, di- 
rectly through the open woodland, with my 
few faithful soldiers of the Second Kentucky 
cavalry (of the Headquarter Escort) toward the 
increasing sound of musketry. As we neared 
the firing we came suddenly upon a line of 
gray much too close to be agreeable. Fortu- 
nately it was intent on other game in its front, 
and we escaped with only a few whizzing com- 
pliments. We were too far to the right. We 
had struck the wrong side, and were behind 
the Confederates. Circling to the left we were 
soon among the soldiers in blue in rear of the 
Union lines, 
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Galloping through the wounded as best we 
could, I checked my horse befure the form of 
an officer borne in arms of his comrades to find 
that it was an old-home friend, Colonel Dur- 
bin Ward, a moment before severely wounded. 
Time was pressing; I could offer but a word 
of sympathy. Reaching the open ground, we 
were greeted by a thrilling panorama of fire 
and smoke. The noble picture is vivid in my 
mind—the Union army of the left still glori- 
ously crowning the hills and contending for 
the mastery. 

I soon reached General Thomas. He was 
intently watching the conflict near the crest, a 
few steps in rear of the battle-line. General 
Wood and other officers were near. His face 
was anxious but defiant. He gave mea kindly 
greeting. I reported briefly the situation on 
the right. Thanking me, he requested me to 
try to bring up Sheridan’s and Davis’ troops 
to aid his right. In his official report he states 
that I came with General Garfield. We prob- 
ably reached him about the same time, but 
General Garfield had come out from Rossville, 
by the Lafayette road, and I had crossed al- 
most directly from the extreme right. We 
gave him the first tidings from the troops cut 
off. Hurrying back on my mission, full of 
hope that the day was not lost, we soon reached 
the identical spot on the Dry Valley road where 
we had left Sheridan and Davis. Strange, no 
Confederate cavalry or infantry appeared, and 
there seemed still no pursuit. Forrest, Wheeler, 
Wharton, Roddy—half the cavalry of the Con- 
federacy—were with Bragg, yet no cavalry ap- 
parently came through the gap of a mile or 
more to pursue or follow our retreating forces 
on the right. At our recent fight at Mur- 
freesboro, Wheeler’s whole force was smashing 
around in our rear. It was about as uncom- 
fortable for nervous recruits there as on the 
battle-front. 

Unfortunately Sheridan’s and Davis’ force 
had drifted down the road toward Rossville. 
Hastening after them, we found they had al- 
ready entered the narrow road or defile at Mc- 
Farland’s Gap. I tried to halt the rear of the 
column, but without success. The miseries of 
a mounted officer trying to pass marching in- 


fantry on a narrow roadway can be well imag- 
ined. Time was precious. I rode furiously 
through the thicket, alongside, and appealed 
to officers. “See Jeff, Colonel?” they said; 
“See Phil?” Some old trudger in the ranks 
called out, “ We'll talk to you, my son, when 
we get to the Ohio River!” 

A long half hour was lost in scrambling 
along this wretched defile before I reached the 
head of the column. There I found Generals 
Sheridan, Davis, and Negley. We were about 
half way between the field and Rossville. We 
held a hasty conference. Davis ordered “a 
right-about” at once, and marched briskly 
to the front; Lieutenant-Colonel Ward fol- 
lowed with the Tenth Ohio. Sheridan was 
still without faith. He may have thought 
there was danger at Rossville, or that his 
troops had not regained their fighting spirit. 
He insisted on going to Rossville. Darkness 
would catch him before he could reach the 
field from that direction. Negley was vacil- 
lating. He finally went to Rossville. 

We soon reached the battle-field with Davis’ 
and Ward’s troops, but the night was then 
near. They did not get into action, but it was 
a cheerful sight to see at least some of the 
troops cut off in the morning in line again on 
the right of General Thomas, ready for an 
emergency. 

General Grant, in his Memoirs, says, “Shiloh 
was the severest battle fought at the West” 
during the war. Officers present on both fields 
will not agree with him. The losses in killed 
and wounded at the battle of Shiloh do not 
indicate it. 

After Bragg’s army was decreased by the 
withdrawal of Longstreet’s fine corps and 
Buckner’s division, and the Army of the Cum- 
berland at Chattanooga was re-inforced by the 
arrival of the Eleventh, Twelfth, and Fifteenth 
army corps, under Hooker, Howard, Slocum, 
and Sherman, General Grant found it no easy 
task to whip Bragg at Missionary Ridge. 

No! there was no severer battle, east or 
west, than Chickamauga. The history of the 
war will furnish no better illustration of the 
brilliant fighting qualities and the enduring 
courage of the American soldiers on both sides. 


G. P. Thruston. 
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When over the fallow of field and farm, 
In the low, sweet echoes that go and come, 
The breath of the orchard is sweet and warm, 
And the lowing cattle are coming home, 
T loiter and listen to every sound 
In the small, bright things that rustle and coo; 
It seems to come from the breathing ground, 
When the leaves and blossoms are drinking dew— 
A low refrain 
That comes to the heart like an ease of pain; 


Or a balm that the blossoms wove and spun 

To honey and wax in the drowsy hours, 
Where the small bee wine-flasks under the sun, 

Like bubbles are blown into bugle flowers; 
And I think of the ages of patient toil 

In the breathing atom to make earth sweet, 
As the box of spikenard and precious oil 

Of the Mary who washed her Savior’s feet, 

When the fragrant air 

Grew sweet as she wiped them with her hair. 


Their sweet atonements are every where, 
In the teeming earth and the opening bud; 
The sweet, low fallow repeats the prayer, 
Come ye and eat of my body and blood; 
For, wrought in this fiber and flesh of ours, 
The countless ages have ripened to give 
The honey and wax to the grain and flowers, 
Till the earth was sweetened for us to live; 
And for us in turn 
A blossom will shape our funeral urn. 


T listen, and listen. An undertone 
Of leaf and zephyr and insect’s wing, 
As soft as a ripple over a stone, 

Keeps up a continuous murmuring; 
And I smile to think, in the years to come 
I shall feel that pulse in my easy sleep, 

As I know the familiar ways of home, 
In fallow and field and the folded sheep, 
And the paths they have 
By the lake to my own neglected grave. 


Like a singer who sits in the gathering dusk 
And touches a random chord to-night, 
While his memory, from its grain of musk, 
Is filling his soul with an old delight, 
I shall quicken my children’s hearts to tears 
And smiles, in talk of their father’s time, 
Ere the forest was felled, through the falling years 
That follow each other like verse and rhyme; 
Though in the calm 
They rather shall feel than know I am.* Will Wallace Burney. 


*The Self or Zam of Hindu theology corresponding with Exodus, iii, 14: ‘Thou shalt say unto the 
children of Israel, 1 AM hath sent me unto you.’”’ The Brahma Nirvana is passing through the physieal rip- 
ening described in the stanzas, perfected in the universal consciousness. 
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T is unnecessary to follow these artless ad- 
| venturers closely along their route, though 
Bartlamy marked it out very accurately for 
me. They crossed the Saluda at the point now 
known as Dreher’s Ford, and on the evening 
of the second day arrived at Granby. They 
had been with their father to this little trading 
post several years before. Mr. Casey, the mer- 
chant, remembered them, and asked after the 
welfare of their father. They satisfied his in- 
quiries, and then told him their own simple 
story. When they mentioned the occasion of 
their journey and the rencontre on the moun- 
tain, Mr. Casey become excited to close atten- 
tion, and exclaimed: 

“Why, he left here only three days ago with 
the army. He lay in that room over there 
three weeks with his broken leg.” 

“Who?” asked the brothers eagerly. 

“Captain Ponsonby,” answered Casey. 

“No,” objected Billy Wolfram, “dat is not 
his name. De name of de rapshkalion wat we 
is after is Paunchpy. Me and Bartlamy shpelt 
it and bronounced it as keerful as enny two 
men could do it. Paunchpy is his name.” 

“Aw, prudder Pilly,” remarked Bartlamy, 
“beeples bronounces names tifferently accord- 
in’ to eddication. I haf no doubt apout dis 
bein’ de same feller we met on de mountain 
lasht Turstay tree weeks ago. Didn’t he haf 
his right eye out, Misther Casey?” 

Yes.” 

“And didn’t he haf a mean, shneakin, rash- 
kally look jinnerally ?” 

“Yes.” 

“He’s de feller.” 

“Yes, boys,”,said Mr. Casey, “he undoubt- 
edly is your man, for he said his thigh-bone 
had been broken by a stone thrown from the 
hand of a black-haired, bow-legged black- 
guard, that looked more like the devil than a 
human being.” 

“Didt he say dat?” asked Billy vehemently. 
“Tam his upper ledders! if I effer gits anod- 
der fling at him his prains will not pe wort 
gedderin’ up. No, I peliefs I would not kill 
him needer. Since I tinks apout it again, I 
peliefs I wouldt shust knock out his odder eye, 
and den he would pe as harmless as de papy 
dat is not yit quite porn.” 

“Aw, prudder Pilly, prudder Pilly!” remon- 
strated Bartlamy. 

“ Now, wat is de use, Bartlamy, to talk in 
dat sort o’ way, wen you knows you haf it in 


your heart, shust right now, to kill Mishter 
Paunchpy.” 

“Yesh, Pilly; but if I get to traw the right 
sort of a pead he’ll not know wat hurt him.” 

“If I couldt mannitch a rifle like as you 
can, Bartlamy, I wouldt not shoot Mishter 
Paunchpy trou’ de headt, I wouldt shoot him 
trou’ de bit of his shtummik. Dare is de shpot 
ware all de pad taughts dakes dair shtart. I 
knows it from egshbeerience.” 

“ But,” objected Bartlamy, “if a man has 
losht his prains he can’t put his pad taughts 
into bractive. Don’t you tink, Mishter Casey, 
if we was to bush on to-night dat we couldt 
oferdake Mishter Paunchpy in a gupple of 
days?” 

“Yes, most certainly,” replied Mr. Casey, 
“and be hung in the bargain. My dear young 
men, you would not get five miles beyond the 
Hoggaboo Swamp before you would be hung 
by the neck to a maple tree. Six men were 
strangled to death on the sycamore tree across 
the road yonder while Captain Ponsonby was 
lying here. He himself witnessed, from the 
window of his chamber, their death struggles. 
It seemed to me, though I might have been 
mistaken, that he gave the orders for their ex- 
ecution. If you had arrived here just three 
days sooner, you would have swung from that 
same limb as a pastime for the very man you 
are seeking. No, no; this is my advice to you: 
The British never would have retreated toward 
Orangeburg if they had not got wind that 
General Greene is marching after them. Go 
to bed now, and to-morrow morning follow 
the river, down stream. In less than four days 
some of the General’s scouts will take you to 
him, at the high hills of Santee. There will 
be a thundering battle in two or three weeks 
from now, and that will be the only chance 
you will ever have of catching up with Cap- 
tain Ponsonby.” 

“Before sunrise the next day the two adven- 
turers were following the course of the Conga- 
ree. Their march was full of adventures, the 
narration of which, after his triumphant re- 
turn to his people, made Billy Wolfram fam- 
ous for many and many a year. It may not 
be improper to relate, as nearly as possible, in 
Billy’s manner, a few of his confessions: 

“De nexht night afder we left Mishter 
Casey,” said Billy to a crowd of his friends, col- 
lected at the mill te listen to the recital of his 
perils, “we shtruck gamp on the panks of de 
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Gongaree Riffer. Afder eatin’ of two priled 
shquerrels, we trapt off to shleep. In de night 
sumtink or odder waked me up, and I could 
not go to shleep again. De name of dat 
shwamp wat Mishter Casey spoke apout—de 
Hokkypoo Shwamp—shkeered me, and all at 
wonsht it comes into my mindt dat we was in 
de country of the allykaters, and if I effer 
toldt de troot in my life, I took a hardt shakin’ 
ager. It was as mootch as I could do, by per- 
swadin of myself and py reasonin’ wid myself, 
to prewent me from shteelin’ away from Bart- 
lamy, and gittin pack home; but I tought it 
would pe a tamt rashkally drick to shneak 
away from a man wile he was ashleep, esbec- 
ially wen it was my own tear prudder dat I 
had bromised to shtick to trou’ dick and din.” 
Billy bad narrated this incident not more 
than a dozen times, when he was put to shame 
and anger by Timothy Spass in language some- 
what like this: “ Pilly may say wat he pleases 
apout shtickin’ so glose to his prudder, but here 
lately, as efferypoddy knows, sumtink not nigh 
as uckly as a allykater made him shteal away 
from Bartlamy’s side wile he was ashleep.” 
This caused the mountain to resound with 
laughter from base to pinnacle; and Billy was 
compelled to hang his head. They pushed the 
joke, however, too far, for he put a stop to the 
merriment by looking fiercely at some frag- 
ments of flint rocks, and muttering, “It’s time 
to shtop dat, for enough of a ting is enough!” 
“De ferry nexht day,” said Billy, continuing 
his reminiscences, “afder I got shkeer’d apout 
de allykaters, wile we was walkin’ along, tryin’ 
to keep de riffer in sight—which was hardt to 
do—I tought I heardt pees a schwarmin’. Bart- 
lamy, he said it was not pees. Den I tought it 
musht pe aallykater, and I had annodder chill. 
De nexht minnit I seed wat it was. It was a 
rattleshnake—a klappershlang—quiled up in a 
zirkle, and lyin’ right pefore us wid his head 
traw’d pack, like a man wid his fisht waitin’ for 
somepoddy to call hima liar. I picked up a 
rock and mashed him in bieces; but his tail 
kept on a singin’ a minit afder I had proke his 
pack in dree blaces. At lasht he died, and 
Bartlamy cut off his rattles and said he wouldt 
gif dem to Franzel Hoopsysaw to put into de 
inside of his fittle, as he had heardt men say 
dat a fittle wid a rattleshnake’s rattle in it 
couldt blay a chune py itself. But it was alla 
lie, like efferytink elsh dat a poddy hears; for 
you all knows dat wen Franzel put it into his 
fittle it shust ruined it altogedder; and it has 
pin only here of late dat he can shdrike a chune 


on it, aldo he dook de rattles out. Beeplces toldt 
Franzel dat if he wouldt go at midnight to a 
blace ware two roadts crosses one annodder, 
and blay his besht, sumtink in de shape of a 
pillygoat wouldt come along and make de fit- 
tle all right agin. Dey say dat Franzel has 
done so, and dat is de reason wy he is able to 
blay agin.” 

The bystanders at the mill, to whom this 
also was narrated, agreed that Franzelly re- 
covered his skill in violin playing the night 
before Bartlamy’s wedding. 

Passing over many other characteristic oc- 
currences, I bring the “ Two Marksmen” again 
into view, just as they are surrounded by six 
very fierce-looking men, who demanded of 
them, where they were going and what they 
were after. They told the story from the be- 
ginning, and laid some stress upon the instruc- 
tions Mr. Casey had given them in regard to 
General Greene. They were, toward the close 
of the day, conducted to that officer’s camp, 
and were filled with amazement at what they 
saw. Billy, after his return home, said: 

“Tf enny poddy hadt toldt me dat dare was 
so many men on de face of de ert, 1 wouldt 
haf called him a liar.” 

“Ah,” remarked his father, “ you shouldt haf 
seed de army of de great Fretterick, as he 
marched trou’ Dresden. Wen his army was 
stretched out it was ten miles long.” 

Billy said nothing in reply to this, but 
thought it was right to make a dutiful allow- 
ance for the imbecility of old age. 

General Greene had the strangers called into 
his presence the next day after their arrival. 

“ They tell me,” said he, speaking very kindly 
to them, “that you are in pursuit of a man 
who has inflicted great injury upon your com- 
munity.” 

“Yesh, Mishter Greene,” replied Bartlamy, 
“dat ish all drue. I wants to oferdake Mishter 
Paunchpy wonsht more; and I tought dat if 
you was mindted to pe naporly we couldt jine 
forces and pe of assishtance to one annodder.” 

General Greene’s earnest countenance was 
overspread by a smile—the first, no doubt, for 
a long time—as he exclaimed heartily : 

“Of course, my good fellow, I will give you 
all the help in my power; and if you wreak a 
just vengeance upon this monster, that will be 
all I shall expect of you in return. What is 
his name—Paunchby, you say?” 

“Some bronounces it one way and some an- 
nodder,” answered Bartlamy; “but me and 
prudder Pilly calls him Paunchpy.” 
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“Do you think you would know him if you 
could see him again ?” 

“ Dat I would, Mishter Greene, onless he and 
de teffle was shtandin’ glose to one annodder; 
den I mout make a mishtake. But Mishter 
Paunchpy has his right eye out.” 

“And py dis dime,” interrupted Billy, “I 
shouldt tink he was right shmart lame in his 
left leg.” 

“T would have thought,” remarked one of 
the officers, who had listened to the narration 
of the adventure on the mountain, “that frac- 
turing a man’s leg, and forcing him to ride sev- 
eral miles in that condition, ought to be enough 
vengeance for killing an old man, perhaps ac- 
cidentally.” 

A blue earnestness beamed from Bartlamy’s 
eye as he said: 

“Ah, it is not for cleavin’ an olt man’s shkull 
wit a proad-swort; but I feels it my pounden 
obleegement to put an eend to Mishter Paunch- 
py’s life for de toughts dat he carries away wid 
him in his heart apout Kottreena, of de rose- 
merry bret.” 

“ Katrina, of the rosemary breath!” exclaimed 
the officer, whose name was Manning; “there 
is a flash of poetry for you!” 

“You see, Mishters,” explained Billy, “she 
is de yunk woman agreed upon py our napor- 
hoot to pe my prudder Bartlamy his wife.” 

Here the whole crowd of officers and men, 
headed by Manning, rushed upon Bartlamy, 
and, shaking him by the hand, assured him 
that he should be avenged if they had to ac- 
company him to Great Britain. 

“So you think that one more crack at Paunch- 
by will be sufficient?” inquired one. 

“Tf I can ketch de right sort of a pead,” re- 
plied Bartlamy. 

“T would like to see an exhibition of your 
skill with the rifle.” : 

“Vell,” said Bartlamy, “do you see dat fox- 
shquerrel in de top of dat pine tree yondter?” 

A hundred eyes were turned in the direction 
indicated, but no one could see the squirrel. 
Some denied that there was any squirrel there. 

“Yesh,” insisted Billy for his brother, “dare 
is one dare. It is a fox-shquerrel wid a plack 
nose, and de eend of his tail is tipped wid 
wite.” 

This assertion was received with a shout of 
laughter; and Bartlamy was ordered to verify 
what he and his brother had said. 

He stepped forward in obedience to the chal- 
lenge and, with a magnificence of posture that 
excited a murmur of admiration, took aim. 
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After a few seconds he fired, and an object 
was hurled to the ground from the top of a 
pine a hundred paces distant. The forest rang 
with applause, and a dozen men ran to the spot 
where the object fell to see what it was. It 
proved to be a large fox-squirrel with its head 
shattered. 

After the astonishment caused by such a mar- 
velous feat had somewhat subsided, the dash- 
ing young man, whose name was Manning, 
turned to Billy and said: 

“I can not believe that your reputed dexter- 
ity in throwing rocks can equal your brother’s 
skill with the rifle.” 

“You is altogedder wrong dare,” exclaimed 
Bartlamy. “ Wat I does is py de shtrengt of 
gunbowder and mannitchment in de trawin’ 
of a pead; but prudder Pilly’s excellence comes 
from de shtrengt of his arm.” 

“ Well, we must afford him a chance to show 
what he can do.” 

Just then a loud shout came from another 
part of the camp, and it was found to result 
from the failure of a party detailed to slaughter 
a bull that had been obtained from a farmer 
for beef. The animal, instinctively suspecting 
what was to befall him, had charged his execu- 
tioners and put them to flight. 

“T will shust bet hollyhock (the name of his 
rifle) agin enny odder rifle, yawger, or plunter- 
push in dis gamp, dat prudder Pilly can kill 
dat peef at de dishtance of forty shteps wid a 
rock de size of his fisht.” 

Without accepting the wager they hurried 
Billy Wolfram to the part of the camp where 
the shouting still continued. There they saw 
an infuriated bull, pawing the ground and Jash- 
ing his sides with his tail. Billy advanced to- 
ward him with a compact stone in his hand. 

“You would better have another rock ready 
in your left hand!” exclaimed the crowd. 

“One is enough,” cried Billy, “if he will run 
shtraight at me.” 

“ Look out! here he comes!” 

The bull, with his horns presented and bel- 
lowing fiercely, made at his new antagonist. 
Billy stood firm, and, undisturbed by a voice 
which he recognized, bidding him “ pint wid 
his left forefinger,” dashed his projectile against 
the bull’s forehead with a crashing sound while 
it was fully thirty yards distant. The animal 
fell over upon its back, quivering with the 
throes of death. In another moment Billy 
Wolfram was carried with triumphant shouts 
through the camp upon the shoulders of the 
delighted soldiers. 


|| 
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A week passed on, during which the two 
brothers had become everlastingly attached to 
Manning and General Greene. Manning was 
fascinated with their herculean activity, and 
looked upon Bartlamy as a natural hero— 
there was something so high-spirited, yet sim- 
ple, in his expedition to inflict vengeance. 

“Tl shust tell you wat, Mishter Manning,” 
said Bartlamy one day to that gentleman, “wen 
me and Kottreena, of de rosemerry bret, gits 
married, if I can reach you wid a message, you 
musht come up to de Saluda Mountain. I has 
a sort of misgiffin’ dat Stelzer Hartnack’s 
gal, Eshter Ann, would suit you firsht rate.” 

“Most surely I will, Bartlamy; but when 
will it be?” 

“Oh, dat depends on how soon I can git to traw 
a pead upon de forred of Mishter Paunchpy.” 

“ Come now, Bartlamy, let the scoundrel go. 
After the approaching battle the war will soon 
be over, and we will return to our homes. I 
feel pretty sure that Captain Ponsonby has al- 
ready set sail for England.” 

“In dat case,” said Bartlamy, mournfully, 
“T can neffer marry Kottreena. Her bret will 
neffer shmell agin like rosemerry to me ontel 
I haf put an eend to de tauts in de mind of 
Cyril Paunchpy.” 


About the first of September General Greene 
received, through his scouts, information that 
warranted him in advancing boldly toward 
the South. This movement resulted in the 
battle of the Eutaw Springs, with the particu- 
lars of which every school-boy in South Caro- 
lina is familiar. On the 8th of September, at 
daybreak, the advanced portions of both ar- 
mies came into collision, and at sunrise the 
order of battle was formed. A fierce struggle 
ensued, and continued for four hours, the fruits 
of victory remaining with General Greene. 

No sooner had the British army become 
plainly visible, than the Two Marksmen of 
Ruff’s Mountain gave themselves to the most 
restless observation. The incessant rattle of 
musketry and the thunder of cannon, although 
unusual sounds to them, did not seem to at- 
tract their attention. Bartlamy could be seen 
elongating his neck in his intense search for 
Ponsonby, and suddenly retracting it as a 
musket ball whizzed near his ear. The battle 
waxed fiercer and fiercer, and the opposing 
combatants approached each other nearer and 
nearer. The Two Marksmen kept well in the 
front; and although they saw several men 
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with fried apple-tart hats on and golden mul- 
berries dangling upon their shoulders, yet a 
single glance convinced them that they had 
not yet seen “Mishter Paunchby.” Taking 
advantage of the smoke they at length con- 
cealed themselves in the brush of two pines 
that had been felled with their tops toward 
the famous brick house. They had not been 
many minutes in this concealment before they 
perceived that the decisive struggle was about 
to take place within fifty yards of them, on 
their right, where a splendid body of British 
infantry had halted with glittering bayonets 
fixed, to await the approaching charge of 
American veterans. Now it was that Billy 
Wolfram, who, on account of the scarcity of 
rocks, had become completely disgusted with ~ 
the country through which they were passing, 
conceived and executed a plan which gave the 
victory to the army of General Greene, al- 
though the fact will never be mentioned in. 
history. 

The two pines, which had fallen with. their 
tops the one upon the other, had an abundant 
crop of green, full-grown burrs, each one 
about six inches in length, four in cireum- 
ference, and weighing a pound. With the 
assistance of Bartlamy he soon had a bushel 
or two of these burrs piled before him, and 
instantly commenced, at the distance of forty 
yards, to hurl them with his wonted precision 
into the faces of the British soldiers. The 
spines of the burrs inflicted very painful 
wounds. As each soldier received the myste- 
rious projectile upon his. mouth or his nose, he 
dropped his musket, clapped his hands to his 
face, and went limping to the rear. Before 
the crossing of the bayonets Billy had dis- 
abled one hundred and twenty odd men, and 
started a panic which rapidly spread along the 
whole line. Under these influences this model 
regiment of the British army, which had halt- 
ed with smiles upon their faces at the prospect 
of an easy victory, broke ranks at the first on- 
set and fled toward the brick house. A gen- 
eral retreat and hot pursuit began. My two 
heroes advanced rapidly, and when they had 
come to a point one hundred yards in front of 
the door into which the enemy was pouring, 
Billy all at once cried out: 

“ Bartlamy!” 

“Yesh, prudder Pilly,” answered Bartlamy, 
as he hastily cocked his rifle and brought it to 
his cheek and shoulder in eager aim. Billy 
waited with his eyes fixed upon Captain Pon- 
sonby to see him fall, as he rushed in every 
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direction in his attempts to rally the men, but 
there was no report from Bartlamy’s rifle. 

“Wy de teffle don’t you pull trikker?” ex- 
claimed Billy, impatiently. 

“Wy,” replied Bartlamy, “he keeps sich a 
shkippin’ and chumpin’ apout dat I can’t traw 

a pead upon him.” 

Just then a yell of applause arose that si- 
lenced the din of battle; for the whole army 
witnessed how Manning did his dare-devil 
deed of throwing his arms around the waist 
of a British officer, by the name of Barry, as 
he was entering the house, and, holding him 
in front of himself fora shield, retreated back- 
ward until he arrived in safety with his pris- 
oner among his friends. 

In the tumultuous rush which accompanied 
all this, the Wolframs were forced more to the 
right, and lost sight of Captain Ponsonby. 
They concealed themselves in a thicket of 
brambles, from which they had a fair view of 
the house at a distance of a hundred and fifty 
yards. The British commenced a murderous 
fire from the windows, which compelled Gen- 
eral Greene to call off his troops. Thus the 
battle ended, and before noon the firing had 
entirely ceased. 

For two hours or more Bartlamy and his 
brother gazed putiently at the windows. They 
knew that the object of their vengeance was in 
the house, for they saw him in the door one mo- 
ment before Manning captured Major Barry. 
At last a face presented itself at the middle 
window, with a field-glass to its left eye for the 
purpose, no doubt, of examining particularly 
the ground strewn with the dead and wounded. 

“Bartlamy!” exclaimed Billy, in a whisper 
hoarse with excitement. 

“Yesh, prudder Pilly,” answered Bartlamy, 
as his rifle fell into the proper position. His 
eye ran along the barrel, as he stood as steady 
as a statue; one—two—three ticks of a clock 
—and a sharp, ringing report, such as is heard 
in a deer hunt, but not in a battle, split the 
atmosphere. The face disappeared from the 
window. Bartlamy wheeled round with his 
hack toward the house, without bestowing one 
glance, of inquiry as to the result of his shot, 
and applied his mouth to the muzzle of his 
rifle. A fine thread of blue smoke jetted from 
the touch-hole, and he began to attach some 
tow to the wipers at the end of his ramrod. 

“Well.” inquired Billy, “didt you git de 
right sort of a pead ?” 

“Apout as goodt as de common run,” an- 
swered Bartlamy, wiping out his rifle-barrel. 


“Den we mout as well set out for home,” 
said Billy; “for de landt ought to pe proke up 
for wheat-sowin’, and de sheeps needs shearin’ 
apout the worsht.” 

“ But,” remarked Bartlamy, “ we musht tell 
Mishter Manning and Mishter Greene goodt 


py.” 

“In course,” agreed Billy. “So let us shtart 
right away.” 

They left their place of concealment without 
being seen, and came to General Greene’s camp, 
where they were received with shouts of wel- 
come. 

“Why, we thought you were both killed,” 
said Manning. “ What success did you have, 
Bartlamy? Did you get to draw a bead upon 
Ponsonby?” 

“Yesh, Mishter Manning; shust apout a 
quarter of an hour ago he came to a windter 
wid a shpy-glass to his left eye, pecase, you 
see, his right eye was out. I aimed at de mit- 
tle of’ his right eyebrow wid a middlin’ coarse 
pead; so de pullit went trou’ his prains apout 
halfway petwixht his right eyebrow and de 
aidge of his hair.” 

“ Hollyhock has never disappointed you?” 
asked one. 

“ Neffer, sence we haf pin man and rifle,” 
answered Bartlamy, proudly. 

“And how many men did you kill, Billy?” 
inquired several. 

“Well, shentlemen, one and all,” replied 
Billy, with an air somewhat of defiance, as if 
he considered the question bordering upon sa- 
tire, “I musht confess dat I didt not kill enny 
poddy, but I'll shust pe tamt ef I didn’t make 
apout one hundert and twenty-five noses pleed 
as dey neffer haf pled up to dis time.” 

“ Hello! how is that?” 

«Wy, you see,” explained Bartlamy, as he 
saw that his brother was in a state of mind 
favorable for an insulting answer, “dis is not 
de; right kindt of a blace to suit my prudder 
Pilly for a pattle. Dare is no rocks apcut here. 
But we habbened to git into de top of a bine 
tree full of green purrs dat somepoddy bad gut 
down. We soon gedders apout two pushels of 
purrs on a bile, and prudder Pilly commenced 
trowin’ of dem. I counted for him. He hit one 
hundert and twenty-four shlap on dair noses, 
but de one hundert and fift one he hit on de 
side of his jaw, and it made him peller like a 
yunk pull. My prudder Pilly is a ferry tender- 
hearted man, and wen he heardt dat feller pel- 
ler like a yearlin’ pull he couldt not trow enny 
more purrs.” 
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Billy was overwhelmed with applause. 

“ Dat was a teffle of a prank you didt, Mish- 
ter Manning, wen you bulled dat yunk feller 
away from de house,” continued Bartlamy. 
“Tl tell old Hartnack’s gal, Eeshter Ann 
apout it, andt she will take sich a likin’ to you 
dat ef you effer comes up to de Saluda Moun- 
tain you'll haf hardt work to git away from 
her.” 

A wild laugh went up against Manning, in 
which he joined with all his heart. 

The brothers were now, at their request, led 
to General Greene. When they came into his 
presence he greeted them cordially, and ex- 
pressed his gratiffeation at their safety. 

“T can searcely hope,” said he, addressing 
Bartlamy, “that you succeeded in your pur- 
pose.” 

“Yesh, Mishter Greene,” replied Bartlamy, 
with a mysterious sigh, “ Mishter Paunchpy is 
dead.” 

“Tt was a just vengeance,” said the General. 
“T hope you will remain with us to the end of 
the war.” 

“No, Mishter Greene,” interposed Billy, “we 
is obleeged to go home. De land has to pe proke 
up for sowin’ of wheat, and de sheeps ought to 
haf pin sheerdt tree monts ago. Pesides effery 
poddy here says dat de wir is in a manner ofer 
wid.” 

After a few minutes’ further conversation 
they bade adieu to General Greene, shaking 
hands heartily and requesting him, “ef effer 
he wanted beeples around de mountain to wote 
for him, py ching! shust to let dem know apout 
it.” It was long before they could get clear of 
the camp there were so many to wish them well. 
Manning was tlie last one to part with them, 
renewing his promise to visit them at the Sa- 
luda Mountain, 

[It is highly probable that Manning fulfilled 
his promise. A friend of his, by the name of 
Hampton, built a house, part of which is still 
stunding, on the road from Columbia to Union 
Court-house, a mile and a half above Alston, 
where the Greenville and Columbia Railroad 
crosses Broad River. Until within the last 
forty years the house, now in the rear of the 
new building erected by the late George A. 
Eichelberger, and at present occupied by Mr. 
Wessinger, was know as the Hampton house; 
and the island, which is seen a short distance 
above the railroad bridge, was called Hamp- 
ton’s Island. If the gallant young fellow 
who so distinguished himself at the battle 
of the Eutaw Springs ever paid a visit to his 
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friend on Broad River he was only eight miles 
distant from Ruff’s Mountain, visible from the 
front piazza of the old Hampton house. I can 
say, however, that he did not succeed in win- 
ning old Stolzer Hartnack’s “youngest gal, 
Esther Ann,” although she certainly knew all 
about the “dare-devil deed;” for she became 
the wife of Boaz Donnerkessel, of the remote 
piny woods, whom, it is said, she presented with 
twins three times in succession.] 

It was an hour past néon when the Saluda 
Mountaineers got under full walk. They re- 
turned toward their home along the same road 
which General Greene followed in marching 
his army from the high hills of Santee. They 
exchanged few words whife keeping their uni- 
form pace, Bartlamy being five paces in front, 
and making two of his four-foot strides to three 
of his brother’s bow-legged steps. Billy had 
found on the battle-field three brickbats, each 
one of which he broke into two equal pieces, 
and thrust them into his pockets to serve his 
purpose for rocks, of which the whole country 
through which he had passed since he left Mr 
Casey’s seemed to be destitute, much to his dis- 
satisfaction. Bartlamy had carefully reloaded 
his rifle, and occasionally cast his look along 
the trees in search of a fox-squirrel to be killed 
for their evening meal. Three hours passed, 
and they had made about twelve miles. It 
happened that their road now lay along the 
irregular bank of one of those dismal black- 
water swamps knobbed with cypress-knees, so 
inspiring of awe to the beholder even at this 
day. Al] at once Billy sprang in front of his 
brother with one of his bats in his hand. 

“ Bartlamy !” he shouted. 

“Yesh, prudder Pilly,” answered Bartlamy, 
cocking his rifle and bringing it into position, 
under the impression that perhaps after all Pon- 
sonby had escaped his bullet and was visible 
somewhere in front of him. But Billy threw 
his weight upon his right leg, and extended his 
immense arm its full length backward with the 
brickbat grasped in his fist. With a quick mo- 
tion his hand flew forward past his head, and 
the fragment of brick struck thirty yards in 
front of them with a crushing sound against 
the extremity of something which Bartlamy 
had already seen and supposed to be the trunk 
of a decayed tree. It, however, rolled over in 
the swamp, and lashed the water only as a dy- 
ing monster could. 

“ Prudder Pilly,” cried Bartlamy, “ wat in de 
worldt is dat?” 

“Wy,” replied Billy, “it’s a fifteen-foot ally- 
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kater. Let’s hurry on, Bartlamy, for I am tamt 
if I can shtay enny longer in a country ware 
dare is so many allykaters and so few rocks. 
Let’s walk fashter.” 

At sunset they kindled a fire and roasted two 
squirrels, which they ate for their supper. They 
then walked four or five miles further, and laid 
themselves upon some straw which they found 
near a deserted homestead. Before they closed 
their eyes in slumber they held a short conver- 
sation. 

“Dat was a outtacious akt of Mishter Man- 
ning to-day,” remarked Billy. 

“Yesh,” replied Bartlamy, “T neffer didt see 
de like in all my life.” 

“He musht haf hadt sumtink agin dat yank 
feller shust like you hadt agin Mishter Paunch- 
py,” continued Billy. 

“No, I ean hardtly tink so.” 

“ Yesh,” insisted Billy, “it musht pe so. De 
men dat was close py dem says dat de yunk 
man told Mishter Manning dat he was dis sum- 
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poddy, andt dat sumpoddy andt de odder sum- 
poddy to mishlead Mishter Manning, you see. 
But it wouldn’t do. Mishter Manning toldt 
him effery time dat he was de ferry feller he 
hadt pin a huntin’ for de whole plessed tay.” 

*“ Well, well, may pe it is so,” assented Bart- 
lamy. 

“Tf IT couldt haf hadt him,” continued Billy, 
“as Mishter Manning hadt him, wid his pack 
towardt me and my knees towardt him, I 
wouldt haf kickt him ontel it wouldt haf pin 
needful for him to haf sot down in a shlippery 
ellam poultish for tree monts afterwart.” 

“Ah, prudder Pilly! prudder Pilly!” sighed 
Bartlamy, mournfully. 

“Aw! to de teffle wid your tender-hearted- 
ness,” blustered Billy. “It is not mootch pe- 
comin’ of you to pe a prudder-pillyin’ of me 
wen it hain’t pin ten hours sence you plow’d a 
au man’s prains out, and J am afeerdt sent his 
soul to de Oldt Poy.” 

“Ah, prudder Pilly, let’s try to go to shleep.” 
O. B. Mayer. 
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The bird set free from golden cage, 
Heeds not the splendor of the wire; 
To the clear blue his wings aspire, 

Nor the rough winds his zeal assuage. 


The dainty seed each morn supplied, 
The water pure in crystal vase— 
He finds not in the airy space, 

Unfurnished, chill, and only wide. 


Ah, sweeter far the thistle seed 

That floats athwart his venturous way, 

And dew-drop sipped from wild-rose sprays! 
Who calls him back, in vain shall plead. 


The golden wires were prison-bars— 
They stopped his flight and scarred his wings; 
*T is a rude perch where now he sings, 

But then its bounds are sky and stars! 


The sky will lower, the sun will set, 
The night will fall, the storm will rage; 
Hang on the tree the open cage— 

But lo! the bird loves freedom yet! 


William C. Richards. 


PEACE CONFERENCE. 


HE following is a copy of a memorandum 
found among the State papers of the late 
Confederate Government: 


“ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Ricumonp (SaturDAY) January 28, 1865. 


“T have just returned from the Executive 
Mansion, where I had an interview with the 
President on business for the Department of 
State. As the circumstances connected with 
this affair are to me interesting, and may one 
day become so to the country, I set down briefly 
several points while they are now fresh in my 
memory. 

“The particular business on which I went was 
to take to the President for his signature three 
letters — all identical—one to Hon. A. H. Ste- 
phens, one to Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, and the 
third to Hon. John A. Campbell. 

“ Each of these letters contained, first, a copy 
of a letter addressed by Mr. Lincoln to F. P. 
Blair, in the following words: 


WASHINGTON, January 18, 1865. 
F. P. BuatrR, Esq: 


Sir—You having shown me Mr. Davis’ letter to 
you of the 12th inst., you may say to him that J have 
constantly been, am now, and shall continue ready to 
receive any agent whom he, or any other influential 
person now resisting the national authority, may in- 
formally send to me with the view of securing peace 
to the people of our common country. 

Yours, ete., A. LINCOLN. 
“Then came a letter to be signed by Mr. 


Davis, in the following words: 


RICHMOND, January, 28, 1865. 
Hon. R. M. T. HUNTER: 

Sir—In conformity with the letter of Mr. Lincoln, 
of which the foregoing is a copy, you are requested to 
proceed to Washington City for informal conference 
with him upon the issues involved in the existing 
war, and for the purpose of securing peace to the two 
countries. Your obedient servant, 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


“Same to Hon. A. H. Stephens and Hon. J. 
A. Campbell. 

“After entering the room in which the Presi- 
dent was, and making inquiry as to his health 
(he was at home sick that day), I handed him 
the three papers, saying that ‘the Secretary 
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of State requested him to sign them. He 
read one of them, thoroughly and _ atten- 
tively, containing the copy of Mr. Lincoln’s 
letter to Blair, and that to be signed by him- 
self, and then glanced over the remaining two 
of similar import. After a short interval he 
said, ‘Mr. Brownnell, there is something 
wrong here; Mr. Benjamin says in the letter, 
on the subject; there is no subject mentioned 
in Mr. Lincoln’s letter for conference. We 
merely adopt Mr. Lincoln’s note so far as it 
concerns the sending of commissioners to have 
an interview.’ And again he said, ‘It will 
never do to ignore the fact that there are two 
countries instead of but one common country. 
We can’t be too particular on that point.’ 
‘No, sir, I remarked, ‘and the letter will 
become a matter of history one of these days.’ 
He corrected one of the letters in pencil, and 
I burnt the other two in his presence. After 
conversing with me for a few minutes on the 
subject of a volume of his messages, ete., which 
I had just prepared for publication, I returned 
to the department and handed Mr. Benjamin 
the corrected tetter, saying, ‘He has cut it up 
considerably. ‘Just like him,’ replied Mr. 
B., and, turning to Mr. Washington, the chief 
clerk, continued, ‘I never saw such a man in 
my life” I mentioned the President’s first 
objection about the word subject. ‘It doesn’t 
matter,’ replied Mr. B., ‘what his objections 
are; we will have something now that he will 
sign.’ Not heeding this, I continued, ‘He 
says it will never do to ignore the fact that 
there are two countries, instead of one common 
country, that are in the question.’ ‘That is 
the very point,’ replied Mr. B., emphatically 
and excitediy, ‘that I tried to avoid; the 
whole thing will break down on that very 
point. They will never permit the commis- 
sioners to pass through with such letters. But 
go on (he said), copy them over, you will see 
how it will be.’ 

“ Mr. Washington and I both retired, and in 
passing through Mr. W.’s room I stopped a 
moment and remarked to him, ‘I don’t care 
what Mr. Benjamin says, the President is right.’ 


“W. J. B.” 
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HOMAS JEFFERSON died July 4, 1826. 
Three years later his memoir and corre- 
spondence were published, edited by his grand- 
son, Thomas Jefferson Randolph. In 1853 a 
more complete edition was published by order 
of the Joint Committee of Congress on the 
Library, edited by H. A. Washington. 

Among the correspondence one finds a num- 
ber of letters written to William Short. Mr. 
Short, when a young man, was attached to the 
French Mission when Mr. Jefferson represent- 
ed this country in Paris, and he was afterward 
Chargé des Affaires at Paris, Minister Resi- 
dent at the Hague, Commissioner and then 
Minister to Spain, and he was appointed on 
a special secret mission to Russia, which mis- 
sion was distasteful to the Senate, and was 
abandoned. 

The private correspondence of Mr. Jefferson 
with Mr. Short covers a period of over forty 
years. The first letter is dated April 2, 1785; 
the last March 23, 1826. This correspondence 
is entirely without restraint, and exhibits a 
friendship frank, intimate, and cordial. These 
letters are now in possession of Mr. William 
Short, of Louisville, whose great-grandfather 
was a brother of the friend of Jefferson. They 
have been carefully arranged and preserved. 
The handwriting is exceedingly firm and clean. 
Comparing them with the published correspon- 
dence, it is evident that they were submitted to 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson Randolph and to Mr. 
Washington after Mr. Short’s death. Though 
there is not a line in the whole of it to change 
materially the impression of the character of 
Jefferson which the public has received, there 
is much that lightens up his character; much 
to show not only the devoted patriot and phil- 
osophic statesman, but the character of the 
man, upright, earnest, sincere, with a tender- 
ness of affection, a certain friendly and per- 
sonal devotion which, so it seems to me, is not 
usually attributed to Mr. Jefferson. 

Throughout this private correspondence are 
side-lights on political affairs and on cabinet 
dissensions; on the private life in the early 
days of the Republic; on the growth of edu- 
cation in Virginia; on the founding of the 
University as well as on the public affairs of 
France. One, in this correspondence as well 
as in his public writings, is struck by the singu- 
lar clearness of style, the entire absence of 
rhetoric in these letters, and yet with the com- 
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pactness of thought, the sincerity of purpose 
and of act which need not fear any publicity 
at any time. In all these letters there is not 
a line to be erased nor a word altered, had 
Jefferson intended all of them for the eye of 
the public. 

Additional value attaches to the correspond- 
ence because of the business relations existing 
between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Short. Mr. 
Jefferson acted for Mr. Short in this country, 
collecting his rents, leasing his farms, chang- 
ing his investments, and generally caring for 
his interests. Mr. Short executed for Mr. Jef- 
ferson numberless private commissions in Eu- 
rope, and the reports on these points give one 
a new insight into the domestic life and the 
industrial concerns of our people a hundred 
years ago. 

I have been permitted by the family of 
Mr. Short to go through his correspondence 
and make what extracts I deem of historical 
value. No attempt is made at classification, 
but the extracts follow the chronological order. 
Some portions of letters already given to the 
public will be repeated, but only that they may 
in their proper connection elucidate other mat- 
ters, or else that they themselves may receive 
new interest and importance by what precedes 
or follows them. No promise is made of 
sensational developments of a personal or polit- 
ical character; but, if one can transfer to these 
pages the impression gained from a perusal 
of these letters, the reader will have a clearer, if 
not an entirely new idea of the private life and 
the personal relations of Mr. Jefferson as well 
as quite a vivid picture of life in Virginia in 
the time of her greatness. 

Mr. William Short, to whom these letters 
were written, died in Philadelphia, December 
5, 1849, in the ninety-first year of his age. 
That the reader may better understand this 
correspondence, the following obituary is taken 
from the Pennsylvania Enquirer, of December 
7, 1849: 

“ Mr. Short, though he lived permanently in 
Philadelphia for nearly a quarter of a century, 
was a native of Virginia. He was educated in 
William and Mary College, in the same class 
with Chief-Justice Marshall, and was distin- 
guished for the highest collegiate honors. He 
was a member of the Executive Council of 
Virginia at an early age, and on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jefferson as Minister to France, 
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by the congress of the Confederation in 1784, 
was joined with him as secretary of the lega- 
tion. He possessed in a very strict degree the 
respect and friendship of that statesman, al- 
though their sentiments on some public ques- 
tions were not always the same, and their inti- 
macy and correspondence continued until the 
<lose of Mr. Jetferson’s lite. On the organiza- 
tion of the present Government of the United 
States Mr. Short was appointed Chargé des Af- 
faires to the French Republic by President 
Washington, and he had the honor of holding 
the first executive commission signed by him, 
and of being the first citizen of the United 
States nominated and appointed to a public 
office under a Federal constitution. During 
the administration of General Washington, 
who evinced for him high personal regard, he 
was successfully appointed Minister Resident 
of the Hague, and Commissioner, and subse- 
quently Minister to Spain. The State papers 
of which he was the author, and especially 
those connected with a very important nego- 
tiation relative to the Spanish boundaries and 
rights in connection with Florida and Missis- 
sippi, which resulted in the treaty of 1795, are 
marked with great clearness, ability, temper, 
and research. His manners and intelligence 
united to secure for him the confidence of the 
most eminent public functionaries, and the 
friendship of very many distinguished men 
during his long residence in Europe, which 
embraced the remarkable twenty years that 
elapsed from 1784 to 1804, making him an 
eye-witness in France of the various times and 
events of the old court and reign of Louis 
XVI, the Revolution, the Reign of Terror, the 
Directory, the Rise of Napoleon, the Consulate, 
and even the first month of the Empire, and 
many of the most striking political and mili- 
tary occurrences of the same period in Hol- 
land and Spain and the rest of Europe through 
which he traveled, and every where observed 
with interest, calmness, and great intelligence. 
On his return to America he retired altogether 
from public life, and selected Philadelphia as 
his home. Though fond of reading. and not 
uninterested in scientific inquiries, his chief 
pleasure consisted in social intercourse, for 
which his conversation and manners, his vari- 
ous knowledge and observation, his most happy 
and tranquil tempereminently fitted him. His 
mind and disposition were so singularly well- 
balanced, his mode of life so temperate, and his 
conduct so governed by a natural desire not to 
to wound the feelings of others, that as a com- 


panion and friend he was always welcomed. 
Though not free from peculiarities in the man- 
ner and objects of his bounties, he was liberal 
in his charities, and generous in his feelings 
and actions. His integrity and honor were 
maintained without ostentation, but without a 
blemish, through his long life of private inter- 
course and public trust. Its close, which at his 
advanced age led him to look for with tran- 
quility and without repining, was attended 
with no suffering. He was engaged in cheer- 
ful conversation but a short time before he ex- 
pired, and his last breath was so gently drawn 
that the friends who stood around him scarcely 
knew his spirit had left its earthly home.” 

In these letters from Mr. Jefferson one sees 
very clearly the high regard and esteem in 
which he held Mr. Short. He was especially 
solicitous for his political success, and urged 
him to abandon diplomatic life and come to 
Virginia, assuring him that there was no polit- 
ical honor to which he might not aspire. 


In the spring of 1784 Mr. Jefferson wrote to 
Mr. Short: 


“Whether Congress will keep ministers 
abroad is still undecided. A disposition, how- 
ever, seems to prevail to add to the present com- 
mission for negotiating foreign treaties of amity 
and commerce. One of our own delegates and 
one other gentleman have proposed the mission 
to me. If I was thought of at all, I wished 
not to have known it, as it may place me in a 
very false point of view to others. I am, in 
truth, indifferent. If they desire it, I shall go. 
For place is to me at present uninteresting. 
Young Franklin is already secretary to the 
commission. You have said you would con- 
descend to be the index of a book. So dispose, 
then, of your matters as to be utrumque para- 
tus, and on short warning. If I am enabled to 
offer you no other advantage than a bed and 
board free, I am also enabled to assure you I 
shall give you very little trouble. A first and 
full. supply of clothing will cost you one hun- 
dred guineas, and a considerably less sum will 
suffice annually afterward. Pocket expenses 
will be, you know, just what you please. I am 
assured that a servant carried from hence will 
be an expense, an encumbrance, and the most 
useless animal in the world. To hire a valet, 
therefore, will add from twelve to twenty-four 
guineas a year to your expense. A few days 
or weeks will certainly decide whether I am to 
go; and should you conclude finally to be of the 
party let me know by the return of the first or 
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second post, and I may be prepared to answer 
any other applications on the same subject. 
Still, however, consider this only as among pos- 
sible events. Dr. Lee is appointed an Indian 
Commissioner, which vacates his seat here. I 
had suggested to a friend, early in the winter, 
your nomination to Congress. Should you be 
appointed and Congress adjourn, you had better 
do no act of acceptance till November.” 


In this letter he conveys the cipher used 
largely in this correspondence, which is as fol- 
lows : 


pe | Oo; LI Als 
2. | | SLR 


Under date of April 2, 1785, Thomas Jeffer- 
son writes to William Short: 


“TL enclose you a letter from L’Orient. When 
are we to see you? Your letters leave us in 
doubt whether you mean to protract this odi- 
ous term of the 4th of April, or to return to 
your quarters thert and be content to go on 
with your French at leisure. I am in hopes 
this will be your choice. You lost much by 
not attending Te Dewm at Notre Dame yesfer- 
day. It bids defiance to description. I will 
only observe to you in general that there were 
more judges, ecleciastics, und seigneurs present 
than General Washington had of simple sol- 
diers in his army when he whipped the Hessians 
at Trenton, beat the British at Pinson, and hem- 
med up the British army at Brunswick a whole 
winter. Come home, like a good boy, and you 
will always be in the way of these wonders. 
Adieu.” 


In SouTHERN FRANCE. 
In 1787 Mr. Jefferson set out on a journey to 


Southern France and Northern Italy, which 
consumed three months, leaving Paris Febru- 
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ary 28th. From Lyons, under date of March 
15, 1787, Mr. Jefferson wrote: 


“So far all is well. No complaint except 
against the weather-maker, which pelted me 
with rain, hail, and snow, almost from the mo- 
ment of my departure to my arrival here. Now 
and then a few gleamings of sunshine to chear 
me by the way. Such is life, and such, too, 
will be the next, if there be another, and we 
may judge of the future by the past.” 

In this same letter Mr. Jefferson, in his ob- 
servations upon the habits of the country, 
speaks of the women performing the heavy 
labor of husbandry—* an unequivocal sign of 
extreme poverty.” 

He says, a little further on, “I have not vis- 
ited at all the manufactures of this place, be- 
cause the knowledge of them would be useless, 
and would extrude from the memory other 
things more worth retaining. Architecture, 
painting, sculpture, agriculture, the condition 
of the laboring poor fill all my moments.” 


From Aix en Provence, under date of March 
27, 1787, Mr. Jefferson writes: 

“Tam now in the land of corn, vine, oil, and 
sunshine. What more can man ask of Heaven? 
If I should happen to die at Paris I would 
beg of you to send me here and have me 
exposed to the sun, I am sure it would bring 
me to life again. It is wonderful to me that 
every free being who possesses cent ecus de rente 
does not remove to the south of Loire. It is 
true that money will carry to Paris most of the 
good things of this canton, but it can not carry 
thither its sunshine nor procure any equivalent 
for it! ... In the long chain of causes and 
effect it is droll sometimes to seize two distant 
links and to present the one as a consequence 
of the other. Of this nature are these propo- 
sitions: The want of dung prevents the pro- 
gress of luxury in Aix; the poverty of the soil 
makes its streets clean. These are legitimate 
consequences from the following chain: The 
preciousness of the soil prevents its being em- 
ployed in grass; therefore, no cattle, no dung; 
hence the dung-gatherers (a numerous calling 
here) hunt it as eagerly in the streets as they 
would diamonds; every one can walk there- 
fore cleanly and commodiously, hence few car- 
riages, hence few assemblies, routs, and ether 
occasions for the display of dress.” 


From a letter written on the Canal of 
Languedoc, approaching Toulouse, May 21, 
1787, the following extracts are taken: 
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“I dismounted my carriage from its wheels, 
placed it on the deck of a light bark, and was 
thus towed on the canal instead of the post- 
road. That I might be perfectly master of all 
the delays necessary, I hired a bark to myself by 
the day, and have made from twenty to thirty- 
five miles a day, according to circumstances, 
always sleeping ashore. ‘Of all method of 
traveling I have ever tried this is the pleas- 
antest. I walked a greater part of the way 
along the banks of the canal, leveled and lined 
with a double row of trees, which furnished 
the shade. When fatigued I take a seat in my 
carriage, where, as much at ease as in my study, 
I read, write, or observe. My carriage being 
of glass all round admits a full view of all the 
varying scenes through which I am shifted— 
olives, figs, mulberries, vines, corn and _past- 
ures, villages and farms. I have had some 
days of superb weather, enjoying two parts of 
the Indian’s wish, cloudless skies and limpid 
water. I have had another luxury which he 
could not wish—since we have driven him 
from the country of the mocking - birds—a 
double row of nightingales along the banks 
of the canal in full song. This delicious bird 
gave me another rich treat at Vaucluse. Ar- 
riving there a little fatigued, I sat down to re- 
pose myself at the fountain, which, in a retired 
hollow of the mountain, gushes out in a stream 
sufficient to turn three hundred mills. The 
ruins of Petrarch’s Chateau, perched on a rock 
two hundred feet perpendicular over the foun- 
tain, and every tree and bush filled with night- 
ingales in fullchorus. I find Mazrei’s observa- 
tion just—that their song is more varied, their 
tone fuller and stronger here than on the banks 
of the Seine. It explains to me another circum- 
stance, why there never was a poet north of 
the Alps, and why there never will be one. A 
poet is as much the creature of climate as an 
orange or palm tree. What a bird the night- 
ingale would be in the climates of America! 
We must colonize them there. You must not 
think of returning to America without taking 
the tour which I have taken, extending it only 
further South.” 

PaRIs, September 20, 1788. 

“Congress had referred the decision as to the 
independence of Kentucke to the new gov- 
ernment. Brown ascribes this to the jealousy 
of the Northern States, who want Vermont to be 
received at the same time in order to preserve 
a balance of interest in Congress. He was just 
setting out for Kentucke, disgusted, yet dis- 
posed to persuade to an acquiesence, tho’ doubt- 
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ing they would immediately separate from the 
Union. The principal obstacle to this he 
thought would be the Indian war.” 


The following extracts are taken from a let- 
ter dated Paris, December 8, 1788: 


“Weare here under a most extraordinary de- 
gree of cold. The thermometer has been ten de- 
grees of Reaumur below freezing—this is eight 
of Farenheit above zero—and was the degree of 
cold here in the year of 1740. The long contin- 
uance of this severity and the snow now on the 
ground give physical prognostications of a hard 
winter. The notables are not yet sep- 
arated, nor is their treasonable vote against the 
people yet consolidated, but it will be. The 
parliament has taken up the subject, and passed 
a very laudable vote in opposition. They have 
made it the occasion of giving sketches of what 
should be a bill of rights; perhaps the opposi- 
tion of authority may give the Court an option 
between the two.” 


We now catch glimpses of the approaching 
revolution in France. Jan’y 22, 1789, he says: 

“The affairs of this kingdom go on well. 
The determination of the council to give to 
the tiers etat a representation equal to that of 
the privileged classes is opposed bitterly by 
the clergy and antient nobles, secretly by the 
parliament, but has in its favor the body of 
the nation, the younger part of the noblesse, 
and the handsome young women. The letters 
of convocation are not yet out. It is still pre- 
sumed a meeting of the States will be at Ver- 
sailles in the month of April, and that the 
Court will go to St. Cloud during their session. 
Before April it is hoped a majority of the 
nobles will have arranged themselves on the 
side of the tiers etat, so as to determine favor- 
abl¥ for them the first great question they will 
have to determine, whether the States shall 
vote by orders or by persons. Mr. Neckar's 
report to the king contains: (1) A renuncia- 
tion of the power of taxing; (2) An acknowl- 
edgement that the States are to appropriate as. 
well as levy money; (8) The responsibility of 
ministers; (4) That the States shall meet peri- 
odically; (5) That the lettres de cachet shall be 
laid under legal restraint; (6) That the press 
shall be properly free; (7) That all this shall 
be fixed so solemnly that his successors shall 
not be at liberty to change it; and (8) There is 
a distant idea hinted as if the States should par- 
ticipate in the legislation, but this last seems 
not to have been ripe for declaring explicity.” 
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Throughout these letters, while in Paris, there 
are frequent references to news from America, 
most of it of a personal and private nature, 
but all serving to show something of life at 
that time in both countries. 


From Paris, February 28, 1789, his letters 
indicate no fear of serious results from the po- 
litical disturbances in France: 

“TI fear my departure in the spring may be 
retarded, as Gouverneur Morris tells me there 
would be no probability that the old Congress 
would reassemble. In this case I can not 
receive my leave of absence but from the 
new government. I have proposed to them the 
naming you as Chargé des Affaires, to take 
eare of their business during my absence. 
You know that we must not be too sanguine 
on these occasions.” 


The interest that Mr. Jefferson took in his 
young friend is best shown in a letter from 
Paris, dated March 24, 1789: 


“T shall make yourself the subject of this, 
invited toit by your last. If I have ever been 
silent on this head it has been because nobody 
is better qualified than yourself to form just 
opinions for your own guidance. But as I per- 
ceive by your letter that you are balancing in 
your own mind upon a question whether and 
when you shall return to America, the opinions 
of your friends may not be unacceptable. In the 
first place, then, I must put you on your guard 
as to my recommendations to continue in Eu- 
rope during the ensueing summer, because in 
that I am interested, and my interest may 
warp my judgment. I wrote not only to Mr. 
Madison but to Mr. Jay also to get you named 
Chargé des Affaires, and I pressed this at least 
as far as it was prudent. I now know that my 
letters would have to lie over for the new gov- 
ernment, and of course it is General Washing- 
ton who will decide on it. This gives me 
more confidence it will be complied with than 
I should have had if it had rested with the an- 
tient Congress. I have grounded the proposal 
of permitting me to return expressly on your 
personal qualifications to conduct the business, 
and were you to go in the spring, I should 
think myself obliged to stay till I could 
consult them on some other appointment. You 
see, then, that I am interested in your contin- 
uance here till my return. 

“The question then arises, what are you to do 
afterward? Here my opinion will be against 
my own interest; for affection and the long 


habit of your society have rendered it neces- 
sary to me, and how much more so will it be 
when I shall have parted with my daughters! 
But I am to say what is for your interest, not 
what is for my own. The first question is, 
whether you should propose to finish your life 
in Europe or America. In Europe I doubt 
whether you can, because our government 
gives its offices on its own knowledge of per- 
sons, and not on the recommendations of others. 
They give their diplomatic appointments with 
more caution, too, because of the distance at 
which they are to be exercised, and the neces- 
sity which that induces of leaving to them a 
great latitude of discretionary power. I think, 
therefore, you must be known personally to 
them before you could expect a permanent 
diplomatic appointment in Europe. But let us 
suppose you could obtain one, even the best; 
the best admits of no savings, they afford but a 
bare existence and a solitary existence, too, for 
a married man could not live on them without 
abandoning all respect to character. A young 
man indeed may do without marriage in a 
great city; in the beginning it is pleasant 
enough, but, take what course he will, whether 
that of rambling or of a fixed attachment, he 
will become miserable as he advances in years. 
It is then he will feel the want of that friend- 
ship which can be formed during the enthusiasm 
of youth alone, and formed without reproach. 
It is then, too, he will want the amuse- 
ment and the comfort of children. To take 
a middle course, and pass the first half of your 
life in Europe and the latter in America, is 
still worse. The attachments and habits formed 
here in your youth would render the evening 
of your life more miserable still in America 
than it would be here. The only resource, 
then, for a durable happiness is to return to 
America. If you chuse to follow business, a 
short apprenticeship at the bar would ensure 
you an early retirement on the bench, espe- 
cially if you followed the assembly at the 
same time with the bar. If you should chuse 
the line of public office, you may be assured 
of obtaining any thing in that line as soon as 
you should have had time to acquire those de- 
tails in business which practice alone gives, 
and that intimate knowledge of your own 
country which is necessary to enable you to 
serve it to your own satisfaction. After a 
short course in this line you may be any thing 
you please either in America or Europe; for 
should you find yourself disposed, after awhile, 
to come to Europe in a diplomatic character, 
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your talents will place you in the foremost 
ground, and your former residence in Europe 
will give you a preference over all competitors, 
but I think you will never wish to return to 
Europe. You will then be sensible that the 
happiness of your own country is more tran- 
quil or unmixed, more permanent. You will 
prefer serving your country there in easy 
and honorable station, and in what station you 
please. I will not say in the first; that will 
never be given to virtue and talents alone, but 
to him whom some happy bit of fortune shall 
have enabled to make himself generally known. 
If you say that public employment in America 
will not make you a fortune? nor will it in 
Europe. If fortune decisively is your.object, 
the bar offers it to you. You may shortly be 
without a rival there; permit me to say so, who 
know you and know the ground. This you 
say is drudgery? But if you insist on making 
a fortune you must submit to drudgery. This 
is not a world in which heaven rains riches into 
any hand that will open itself. Whichever or 
these courses you adopt, delay is loss of time; 
the sooner the race is begun the sooner the 
prize will be obtained. I say this with a bleed- 
ing heart, for nothing can be more dreary than 
my situation will be when you and my daugh- 
ters shall all have left me; I look forward to it 
with dismay, and am relieved by the limits of 
my paper, which, turning me from its contem- 
plation, warns me it is time to repeat to you 
assurances, ever warm and ever sincere, of the 
affectionate esteem of, d’r sir, 
Your friend and servant, 
THoMAS JEFFERSON. 


LETTERS FROM AMERICA. 


In October, 1789, Mr. Jefferson returned to 
America. Writing to Mr. Short from Virginia, 
under date December 14, 1789, Mr. Jefferson 
says: 

“Anti-Federalism is not yet dead in this 
country. The gentlemen who opposed the 
Constitution retain a good deal of malevo- 
lence toward the new government. Henry is 
its avowed foe. He stands higher in public 
estimation than he ever did, yet he was so 
often in the minority in the present assembly 
that he has quitted it nevermore to return, un- 
less an opportunity offers to overturn the new 
Constitution. E. Randolph made a proposition 
to call a convention to amend our form of gov- 
ernment. It failed, as he expected. Our new 
Capitol, when the corrections are made of which 


it is susceptible, will be an edifice of first rate 
dignity. Whenever it shall be finished with 
the proper ornaments belonging to it (which 
will not be in this age), it will be worthy of 
being exhibited along side the most celebrated 
remains of antiquity. Its extreme convenience 
has acquired it universal approbation. There 
is one street in Richmond (from the bridge 
strait on toward Currie) which would be con- 
sidered as handsomely built in any city of 
Europe. The town below Shochoe Creek is 
so deserted that you can not get a person to 
live in a house there, rent free. Mayo’s bridge 
is repaired, and brings him about twenty dol- 
lars a day. He will be obliged, however, to 
take it away during two or three months in the 
year for fear of floods. He has taken advan- 
tage of two islands, so that it consists of three 
bridges, the first and second of which next to 
Richmond are pontoons; the third is on boats. 
There are twenty-two hundred feet of bridge 
in the whole. The canal from Westham will 
be opened three days hence, and the canoes 
then come to Broad Rock, within two miles of 
Richmond. It will be three years before the 
residue will be finished. There are two locks 
only, and will be no more.” 


From Alexandria, March 12, 1790, Mr. Jef- 
ferson writes : 


“T have received my letters from New York 
very regularly every week by post. I now, 
therefore, am at about the 7th of October, 1789, 
as to what has been passing in Europe; that is to 
say, I know no one circumstance later than the 
King’s removal to Paris. I will complain not 
only of your not writing, but of your writing so 
illegibly that Iam half a day decyphering one 
page, and then guess at much of it.... I wrote 
you on what footing I had placed the President’s 
proposal to me to undertake the office of Secre- 
tary of State. His answer still left me at lib- 
erty to accept it or return to France; but I saw 
plainly he preferred the former, and have 
learned from several quarters it will be gen- 
erally more agreeable. Consequently, to have 
gone back would have exposed me to the dan- 
ger of giving disgust, and I value no office 
enough for that. I am, therefore, now on my 
way to enter on the new office. Not a word 
has been said about my successor; but on that 
subject you shall hear from me as soon as I 
arrive in New York.” 


Mr. Jefferson gives to Mr. Short in this same 
letter very careful and minute directions for 
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annulling the lease of his house, paying and 
discharging his servants, packing his books, 
and generally exhibits a very methodical char- 
acter. 


Under date of April 27, 1790, in cipher, Mr. 
Jefferson writes: 

“The management of the foreign establish- 
ment awaits the passage of a bill on the sub- 
ject. One conversation only has taken place, 
but no resolutions reached are discernible. A 
minister will certainly be appointed, and from 
among the veterans on the public stage, if I 
may judge from the names mentioned. I will 
write you the moment I know it myself. I 
would advise you to pass some time in Lon- 
don in as high a circle as you can before you 
come over, in order to add the better knowl- 
edge of the country to your qualifications for 
future office.” 


‘From New York, August 31, 1790, Mr. Jef- 
ferson writes, instructing Mr. Short that 


“Tt has been decided to commit to your care 
transactions in very important money matters 
at Amsterdam. It is thought necessary that 
you should go there immediately and remain 
there about three months to possess yourself of 
the ground. The Secretary of Treasury will 
detail to you the particulars requisite there.” 


PHILADELPHIA, September 6, 1790. 

“The President left this morning on his way 
to Mt. Vernon. He engaged me some time ago 
to get him some wines from France, to wit, forty 
dozen of Champagne, thirty dozen of Sauterne, 
twenty dozen of Bordeaux de Sequr, and ten 
dozen of Frontignan, and he took a note of 
their prices in order to furnish me with a bill 
of exchange sufficient to cover the cost and 
charges. In the multiplicity of his business be- 
fore his departure he has forgot to do this, and it 
remains that we do not permit him to be disap- 
pointed of his wines by this omission. But how 
to do it? For the amount of the whole, I sup 
pose, would be three thousand dollars, and the 
being obliged to set up a house in New York, 
then abandon it and remove here, has really put 
me out of condition to advance such a sum here. 
I think, however, it can be done without incom- 
moding you by your drawing on the bankers at 
Amsterdam. On the President’s return here 
(about the 1st of December) bills shall be re- 
mitted to you, and by using these for your own 
purposes instead of making new draughts for 
your salary on the bankers, all will stand right 


without any special mention in the public ac- 
counts. I will make any necessary explanation 
at the treasury should any be necessary. I write 
for wines for my own use at the same time. 
These will amount to about five hundred and 
fifty livres. I have sent out to seek for a bill 
of exchange to that amount.” 


MONTICELLO, September 30, 1790. 

“ My several letters private will have left me 
little to add on the subject of your-stay in Eu- 
rope. One circumstance only in your letters 
must be corrected. That is, your idea of my 
influence in foreign affairs. You have forgot- 
ten your countrymen altogether, as well as the 
nature-of our government, which renders its 
heads too responsible to permit them to resign 
the direction of affairs to those under them. 
The public would not be satisfied with that kind 
of resignation, and be assured it does not exist, 
and consequently that your destination does 
not depend on me. I think it possible that it 
will be established into a maxim of the new 
government to discontinue its foreign servants 
after a certain time of absence from their own 
country, because they lose in time that suffi- 
cient degree of intimacy with its cireumstances 
which alone can enable them to know and pur- 
sue its interests. Seven years have been talked 
of. Be assured it is for your happiness and suc- 
cess to return. Every day increases your at- 
tachment to Europe, and renders your future 
reconcilement to your own country more des- 
perate, and you must run the career of public 
office here if you mean to stand on high and 
firm ground hereafter. Were you here now 
you would be put into the Senate of Congress, 
in the place of Grayson, whose successor is to 
be chosen next month (for the late appointment. 
was only for the fragment of his time which 
remained). There would scarcely be a dissent- 
ing voice to your appointment. But it is too: 
late for that. Monroe will be pressed into the: 
service, really against his will. But two years. 
hence will come another election in the place: 
R. H. L., who will unquestionably be dropped. 
If you were to be here a few months before, I 
would forfeit every thing if you were not 
elected. It will be for six years, and is the 
most honorable and independent station in our 
government, one where you can peculiarly raise 
yourself in the public estimation. I can not 
then but recommend it to you to have this in 
your view. I do not exactly see to what your 
late mission to Amsterdam may lead, either to 
nothing or to something infirm, and by which 
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you ought not to suffer yourself to be led on to 
the loss of an appointment here, which will 
not recur for years, and never under such cer- 
tainty. Your compeer in a neighboring king- 
dom is proof of the necessity of refreshing his 
acquaintance in his own country, and will do 
wisely if de does as Bourgoin announced to 
you.” 


From Philadelphia January 24, 1791, Mr. 
Jefferson writes, in cipher: 


“Since Tolosan and Sequeville are decided 
not to accept their present unless I accept 
mine, I must yield, as theirs is their livelihood. 
Be so good then as to finish this matter by the 
usual exchange of presents in my behalf. Our 
government having now adopted the usage of 
making presents in a like case, so as to estab- 
lish a reciprocal tie, one of the motives of my 
refusal is removed, which may be mentioned to 
them on receiving therefore the present ot 
congé of usage. Be so good as to give them 
the twelve or eight hundred livres mentioned 
in my letter of April 6th, and more, if on 
inquiry from Baron Grim, or any other in 
whose inclination you confide, you find more 
has been usually given by those of my grade. 
But do not give less than those mentioned. I 
know, indeed, that Dr. Franklin gave consider- 
ably more, but that was because he was extrav- 
agantly well treated on the occasion himself. 
To face the expense of the presents to Tolosan 
and Sequeville, you must draw on our bankers 
in the first instance, and as I presume the King’s 
present will be his picture or something set in 
diamonds, I must get you, my dear sir, to have 
these taken out of the case and disposed of ad- 
vantageously at Paris, London, or Amsterdam, 
and deposit the proceeds with Van Stapton & 
Hubard on my account,where it will be ready to 
cover what shall have been given to Tolosan 
and Sequeville, and any further deficiency 
which may be produced by the expenses of my 
return ora disallowance of any article of my 


- French account. Send to me the case, be it pict- 


ure, snuff-box, or what it will, by any convey- 
ance, but sealed, and unknown to the person 
who brings it, and above all things contrive 
the conversion of the present into money with 
absolute secrecy, so as never to be suspected at 
Court, much less find its way into an English 
newspaper. 

“My letter of September 380th will have 
explained to you something of your own af- 
fairs. It has not been mentioned to me since 
my return to Philadelphia, and I have thought 
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it better to let your claim ripen itself in sight. 
Delay is in your favor. The mission to Am- 
sterdam was to give you prominence. It has 
had this effect. I now think you may expect 
the Hague. Humphreys has gone to Lisbon. 
The grade not yet settled. The last letter from 
Carmichael is May, ’89. An opportunity has 
been given him to explain. I doubt if he can 
be long supported against his inattention and 
and the weight of public opinion. Old servants, 
knowing and known in the public affairs, whose 
names may add weight to the administration, 
will probably be sent to Paris and London. I 
have done what little I could toward getting 
an appointment rather to please than to serve 
you, for I see fully that the leading interests 
of your life are lost if you do not come home 
ere long and take possession of the high ground 
so open to you, and from whence you can 
command any post either at home or abroad. 
Still I shall continue to work in favor of your 
wishes.” 


Philadelphia, March 16, 1791, to a personal 
letter Mr. Jefferson adds the following in 
cipher: 

“No decision yet with respect to the mis- 
sions, either of France or Holland. The less 
they are pressed the better for your wishes, as 
the President will know you more and more 
himself. To overdo a thing with him is to 
undo it. Iam steering the best I can for you. 
The excessive unpopularity of the excise and 
bank bills in the South I apprehend will pro- 
duce a stand against the Federal government. 
In this case the public paper will tumble pre- 
cipitately. I wish there were some one here 
authorized to read out yours, because if the 
danger does not take place, or passes easily, he 
could buy in again to advantage. Indeed you 
could not do better than subscribe it into the 
bank, where you can not receive less than six 
per cent, and may perhaps receive ten. Very 
particular reasons prohibit me from acting for 
you in this way. By no means appoint any 
body of the Treasury.” 


Writing from Philadelphia, July 28, 1791, 
Mr. Jefferson says: 


“Paine’s pamphlet has been published and 
read with general applause here. It was at- 
tacked by a writer under the name Publicola, 
and defended by a host of Republican volun- 
teers. None of the defenders are known. I 
have desired Mr. Remsee to make up a com- 
plete collection of these pieces from Bache’s 
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papers, the tory paper of Fenno rarely ad- 
mitting any thing which defends the present 
form of government in opposition to his desire 
of subverting it to make way for a King, Lords 
and Commons. There are high names here in 
favour of this doctrine. But these publications 
have drawn forth pretty generally expressions 
of public sentiment on this subject, and, I thank 
God, to find they are, to a man, firm as a rock 
in their republicanism. I much fear that the 
honestest man of the party will fall a victim to 
his imprudence on this occasion, while another 
of them from the mere caution of holding 
his tongue and buttoning himself up will gain 
what the other loses.” 

Then Mr. Jefferson uses his official cipher, 
the latter part of which has been translated 
after this manner: 

“Adams, Jay, Hamilton, Knox, many of the 
Cincinnati—the second is nothing, the third is 
open, both are dangerous. They pant after a 
union with England as the power which is to 
support their project. They are most deter- 
mined anti-Galicans. It is prognosticated that 
our republic is to end with the President’s life, 
but I believe they will find themselves all head 
and no body.” 


From Philadelphia, Nov. 9, 1791, in cipher: 


“Thomas Pinckney, of South Carolina, has 
this day the offer of the Mission to London 
as Minister Plenipotentiary. When we know 
whether he accepts or not, which will not be 
these six weeks, the nomination of a Minister 
Plenipotentiary for Paris, and a Minister Resi- 
dent for the Hague will be made. The former 
is in suspence between yourself and another. 
If you do not have that you will have the lat- 
ter. There was never a symptom by which I 
could form a guess on this subject till three 
days ago. Nobody here will know a word of 
it these six weeks. Hearing a vessel in this 
port was just hoisting sail for Havre I avail 
myself of it to give you the information.” 


November 25, 1791, Mr. Jefferson repeats an 
order for more wine for the President: 


“T am now to desire you to send the Presi- 
dent thirty dozen bottles more of Champagne 
from M. Dorsay. Take care, if you please, that 
he be warned that it should be of first quality, 
and fit for present use, and get it to harbor as 
quick as possible, that it may come during cold 
orcool weather. Apply to this object my monies 
and your own, Mr. Grand’s, or the V’Staph’s 
hands, as you please.” 
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Under the same date he writes: 

“T put off applying to Bartram making up 
the seeds desired by the Duchess Danville till 
a vessel should be sailing at this season when 
the seeds are fresh. Unfortunately he has not 
been able to furnish the whole. I now send 
such as can be procured, and have taken ef- 
fectual measures to have the rest the ensueing 
season. Such is the avidity for maple-sugar 
that it is engaged in the country before it 
comes to market. I have not this year been 
able to buy a pound for myself, and could not 
have sent Mde. Danville even a sample of it 
had not the President possessed a little, of 
which he spared me enough to answer as a 
sample. It is only single refined, as none of 
the double refined is to be found. When double 
refined it is equal to the double refined of the 
cane, and a like equality exists in every state 
of it. There is no doubt but that, were there 
hands enough in the sugar and maple country, 
there are trees enough not only to supply the 
United States, but to carry a great deal to 
Europe, and undersell that of the cane. The 
reason why it may be cheaper is that it is the 
work of women and children only, in a do- 
mestic way, and at a season when they can do 
nothing on the farm. The public attention is 
very much excited toward it. The high-priced 
West India sugars will draw these forth. Ex- 
press my sincere affection to Mde. Danville, and 
M. and Mde. de la Rochefoucault, of whose 
friendship I shall ever retain a most cordial re- 
membrance. I can not as yet gratify the Duke’s 
desire for engrafted peach trees. The peach of 
Pennsylvania is not that which is to be offered 
as of first quality, and in Virginia, you know, 
we have attended chiefly to the clingstone 
peach, and moreover have never engrafted 
either kind. I must, therefore, desire a friend 
to chuse the ensueing season a tree of the best 
soft peaches at Monticello, and engraft from it 
the ensueing spring. This will occasion de- 
lay; but what is delayed is not therefore lost.” 


January 3, 1792, he writes: 


«You are nominated to the Senate, Minister 
Resident to the Hague; Thomas Pinckney, 
Minister Plenipotentiary to London; Gou- 
veneur Morris, Minister Plenipotentiary to 
France. A party in the Senate against Mor- 
ris has joined with another party which is 
against all permanent foreign establishments, 
and neither being strong enough to carry their 
point separately, they have been now twelve 
days in suspense, looking for the result as to 
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what compromise they will form together. 
Whatever you may hear otherwise, be assured 
that no mortal, not even their own body, can 
at this moment guess the result. You shall 
know it by the first vessel after it is known to 
me.” 


In a short note, dated January 10, 1792, 8 
A.M., Mr. Jefferson adds: 

“Tho’ the Senate has been constantly on the 
subject of my cyphered letter, there is no de- 
cision as yet. We have been constantly in ex- 
pectation that each day would finish it.” 


&m a letter marked private, and dated Phila- 
delphia, January 28th, Mr. Jefferson says: 

“The present will be very confidential, and 
will go I do not know how, as I can not take 
time to cypher it all. What has lately occurred 
here will convince you I have been right in not 
raising your expectations as to an appointment. 
The President proposed at first the nomination 
of Mr. T. Pinckney to the Court of London, but 
would not name him till we could have an 
assurance from him that he would accept; nor 
did he indicate what the other appointments 
would be till Mr. P.’s answer came. Then he 
nominated to the Senate Mr. Morris, M. P., for 
France, Pinckney, M. P., for London, and your- 
self, M. R., for the Hague. The first of these 
appointments was so extremely unpopular, 
and so little relished by several of the Senate, 
that every effort was used to negative it. Those 
whose personal objections to Mr. Morris over- 
weighed their deference to the President, find- 


_ing themselves in the minority, joined with 


another small party who are against all for- 
eign appointments, and endeavored with them 
to put down the whole system rather than let 
this article pass. This plan was defeated, and 
Mr. Morris passed by vote of 16 against 11. 
When your nomination came on it was con- 
sented to by 15 against the 11; every man of 
the latter, however, rising and declaring as to 
yourself they had no personal objection, but 
only meant by their vote to declare their opin- 
ion against keeping any person “at the Hague. 
Those who voted in the negative were not ex- 
actly the same in both cases. When the bi- 
annual bill, furnishing money for the support 
of the foreign establishments shall come on at 
the next session, to be continued, the same con- 
test will arise again, and I think it very pos- 
sible that, if the opponents of Mr. M. can not 
remove him otherwise, they will join again 
with those who are against the whole estab- 


lishment, and try to discontinue the whole. 
If they fail in this, I still see no security in 
their continuing the mission to the Hague, be- 
cause to do this they must enlarge the fund 
from $40,000 to $50,000. The President after- 
ward proceeded to join you to Carmichael on 
a special mission to Spain, to which there was 
no opposition except from three gentlemen 
who were against opening the Mississippi. I 
told the President that, as I expected the Hague 
mission would be discontinued after the next 
session, I should advise you to ask permission 
to return. He told me not to do this, for that 
as Carmichael had asked leave to return, and 
he meant to give it as soon as he should get 
thro’ the business jointly confided to you, and to 
appoint you his successor as Minister Resident. 
Therefore do in this what you chuse; only in- 
form me of your wishes, that I may co-operate 
with them, and taking into consideration the 
determination I have unalterably fixed for re- 
tiring from my office at the close of our first 
Federal cycle, which will be first of March, 
1798. All this is confided sacredly to your 
secrecy, being known to no living mortal but 
the President, Madison, and yourself.” 


Under date of October 16, 1792, Mr. J. 
writes: 

“You complain of silence and reserve on 
my part with respect to the diplomatic nomi- 
nations in which you are interested. Had you 
been here there should have been no silence or 
reserve, and I long for the moment when I 
can unbosom to you all that passed on that 
occasion. But to have trusted such communi- 
cations to writing, and across the Atlantic, 
would have been an indiscretion which noth- 
ing could have excused. TI dropped you such 
short and pregnant sentences from time to 
time as, dnly pondered, would have suggested 
to you such material circumstances as I knew 
You say that silence and reserve were not ob- 
served as to Mr. Morris, who knew he was to 
be appointed. No man upon earth knew he 
was to be appointed 24 hours before he was ap- 
pointed but the President himself, and he who 
wrote Mr. Morris otherwise wrote him a lie. It 
may be asked how I can affirm that nobody 
else knew it. T can affirm it from my knowl- 
edge of the P.’s character, and from what 
passed between us.” 

“The people of Virginia are beginning to 
call for a new constitution for their State. 
This symptom of their wishes will probably 
bring over Mr. Henry to the proposition. 
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He has been the great obstacle to it hitherto; 
but you know he is always alive to catch the 
first sensation of the popular breeze, that he 
may take the lead of that which in truth leads 
him.” 


Mr. Jefferson adds in postscript to one of 
his letters, under date April 24th, the following 
bearing upon the coinage: 

“T had sealed my letter before I discovered 
that I had omitted to desire of you, while at 
Madrid, to procure, if possible, some account 
of the dollars of that country, from the earliest 
to the last, stating their dates, places where 
coined, weight and fineness. Such a statement 
may enable Congress to place our unit on a 
proper footing, and be of permanent impor- 
tance.” 


The following letter from Mr. Jefferson, dated 
January 3, 1793, appears in Mr. Washington’s 
edition, 1853, but the sentences here printed in 
italics are there printed in cipher. They refer 
to President Washington’s attitude toward 
France, and give new interest to Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s statement of his opinion concerning the 
French Revolution. The cipher is frequently 
used in this correspondence, and in nearly every 
instance it has been translated in the letters 
themselves, presumably by Mr. Short. 


Under date of January 3, 1793, in a private 
letter, Mr. Jefferson wrote to Mr. Short: 

“The tone of your letters had for some 
time given me pain on account of the extreme 
warmth with which they censured the proceed- 
ings of the Jacobins of France. I considered 
that sect as the same with the Republican pa- 
triots, and the Feuillants as the monarchical 
patriots, well known in the early part of the 
Revolution, and but little distant in their views, 
both having in object the establishment of a 
free constitution, and differing only on the 
question whether their chief executiwe should 
be hereditary or not. The Jacobins, as since 
called, yielded to the Feuillants, and tried the 
experiment of retaining their hereditary ex- 
ecutive. The experiment failed completely, 
and would have brought on the re-establish- 
ment of despotism had it been pursued. The 
JSacobins saw this, and that the expunging that 
officer was an absolute necessity, and the na- 
tion was with them in opinion, for, however 
they might have been formerly for the consti- 
tution framed by the first assembly, they were 
come over from their hope in it, and were now 
generally Jacobins. In the struggle which was 


necessary many guilty persons fell without the 
forms of trial, and with them some innocent. 
These I deplore as much as any body, and 
shall deplore them to the day of my death, but 
I deplore them as I should have done had they 
fallen in battle. It was necessary to use the 
arm of the people; a machine not quite so blind 
as balls and bombs, but blind to a certain degree. 
A few of their cordial friends met at their 
hands the fate of enemies, but time and truth 
will rescue and embalm their memories, while 
their posterity will be enjoying the very lib- 
erty for which they would never have hesi- 
tated to offer up their lives. The liberty of the 
whole earth was depending on this issue of 
the contest, and was ever such a prize won 
with so little innocent blood? My own affec- 
tions have been deeply wounded by some of 
the martyrs to this cause, but rather than it 
should have failed I would have seen half the 
earth desolated. Were there but an Adam and 
an Eve left in every country, and left free, it 
would be better than as it now is. I have ex- 
pressed to you my sentiments because they are 
really those of ninety-nine of every hundred 
of our citizens. The universal feasts and re- 
joicing which have lately been had on account 
of the success of the French have shown the 
genuine effusions of their hearts. You have 
been wounded by the sufferings of your friends, 
and have by this circumstance been hurried 
into a temper of mind which would be ex- 
tremely disrelished if known to your country- 
men. *The reserve of the President of the 
United States has never permitted me to dis- 
cover the light in which he viewed it, and as 1 
was more anxious that you should satisfy him 
than me, I had still avoided explanations with 
you on this subject. But your 113 induced 
him to break silence and to notice the extreme 
acrimony of your expressions. He added that 
he had been informed the sentiments you ex- 
pressed in your conversations were equally of- 
fensive to our allies, and that you should con- 
sider yourself as the representative of your 
country, and that what you say might be im- 
puted to your constituents. He desired me, 
therefore, to write to you on this subject. t He 
added that he considered France as the sheet- 
anchor to this country, and its friendship as a 


*In the published correspondence, edited by H. A. 
Washington, this sentence reads: ‘The reserve of 
224, 68, 1460, 916, 83, had never permitted,”’ ete. 

In this published correspondence this sentence 
reads: ‘‘He added that he considered, 729, 633, 224, 
939, 1243, 1210, 741, 1683, 1460, 216, 1407, 890, 1416, 1212, 
674, 125, 633, 1450, 1559, 182.” 
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Jirst object. There are, in the United States, 
some characters of opposite principles—some 
of them are high in office, others possessing 
great wealth, and all of them hostile to France 
and fondly looking to England as the staff of 
their hope. These I named to you on a former 
occasion, Their prospects have certainly not 
brightened. Excepting them, this country is 
entirely republican, friends to the constitution, 
anxious to preserve it and to have it admin- 
istered according to its own republican princi- 
ples. The little party above mentioned have 
espoused it only as a stepping-stone to mon- 
archy, and have endeavored to approximate it 
to that in its administration in order to render 
its final transition more easy. The successes 
of republicanism in France have given the 
coup de grace to their prospects, and I hope to 
their projects. I have developed to you faith- 
fully the sentiments of your country that you 
may govern yourself accordingly. I know 
your republicanism to be pure, and that it is 
no decay of that which has embittered you 
against its votaries in France, but too great 
a sensibility at the partial evil by which its 
object has been accomplished there. I have 
written to you in the stile to which I have 
been always accustomed with you, and which, 
perhaps, it is time I should lay aside. But 
while old men feel sensibly enough their own 
advance in years, they do not sufficiently rec- 
ollect it in those whom they have seen young. 
In writing, too, the last private letter which will 
probably be written under present circumstan- 
ces, in contemplating that your correspondence 
will shortly be turned over to I know not whom, 
but certainly to some one not in the habit of 
considering your interest with the same foster- 


ing anxiety that I do, I have presented things 
without reserve, satisfied you will ascribe what 
I have said to its true motive. Use it for your 
own best interests, and in that fulfill completely 
what I had in view.” 


March 23, 1793, writing from Philadelphia, 
Mr. Jefferson, using the cipher, says: 

“ Be cautious in your letters to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He sacrificed you on a late 
occasion when called on to explain before the 
Senate his proceeding relative to the loans in 
Europe. Instead of extracting such passages 
of your letters as might relate to them he gave 
much of the originals, in which, I am told, there 
were strong expressions against the French 
Republicans, and even gave a correspond- 
ence between Governeur Morris and yourself, 
which scarcely related to the loans at all, merely 
that a letter of Morris’ might appear in which 
he argues as a democrat himself against you 
as an aristocrat. I have done what I could to 
lessen the injury this did you, for such senti- 
ments toward the French are extremely grat- 
ing here, though they are those of Hamilton 
himself and the monarcrats of his cabal. 
Particular circumstances have obliged me to 
remain here a little longer, but I certainly re- 
tire in the summer or fall. The next Congress 
will be strongly Republican.” 


This closes the period of Mr. Jefferson’s ser- 
vice as Secretary of State. In a future num- 
ber will be presented similar extracts which 
relate more to his life as a private citizen, to 
his personal habits and purposes, and to the in- 
terest he took in establishing the University 
of Virginia. 


FACES. 


Wan, white face of a mother old: 
Her boy’s drowned body, dripping, cold. 


Wan, wild face of a mother fair: 
With babe at breast, and merey—where? 


Wan, wild faces, mothers each: 
Pity for one and soothing speech ; 


Shame for the other, and sin and death. 
“Love one another,” some one saith. 


Richard E. Burton. 
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BOWLING GREEN, Ky., October 21, 1880. 

My Dear CastLemMan: I write again about 
the Northwestern Conspiracy. It is clearly a 
duty that we owe to a correct understanding 
of Messrs. Thompson, Clay, Holcomb, Cleary, 
Grenfell, Eastin, and the whole list of our com- 
rades and ourselves as well, that we should not 
omit to write the history of this Northwestern 
movement. It is due, too, that we should vin- 
dicate the people of the Northwest who were 
hostile to the war. The performance of duty 
and circumstance gave us a familiarity that no 
one else had with the events of that singular 
and misunderstood period of our country’s his- 
tory, and we must arrange the data and see 
that in due course it shall come before the pub- 
lic for their information. Think of this, and 
write me if you do not concur in the opinion 
that the time has come when we should take 
this whole matter in hand. 

Yours affectionately, 
Tuomas H. HINEs. 

To JouN B. CasTLEMAN, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., October 28, 1880. 

My Dear Hives: I duly received your note 
of the 21st instant, and thoroughly concur in all 
you say. With the assistance of Mr. W. W. 
Cleary we will get together all the more impor- 
tant papers bearing on this matter, and at such 
time as may be agreed on we will publish the 
narrative through such channels as you may 
think best. We have persistently refused the 
offers of newspapers and magazines to make a 
mere sensation out of this scrap of history. 
Time has softened the asperities of the war, 
and the common good sense of the people is 
able now to appreciate and understand the mo- 
tives and purposes of the men who were con- 
cerned in this movement, while in publishing 
this episode we violate no good faith, but, on 
the contrary, do but justice to men whose acts 
have been persistently misunderstood and mis- 
represented. I apprehend, therefore, that a 
number of politicians in the Northwest who 
were concerned will rather be benefited than 
injured by a statement of the real facts. We 
should, without further delay, get together 
every particle of obtainable data, and the ma- 
terial can then be used as may seem best. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun B. CasTLEMAN. 

To Tuomas H. HINeEs. Bowling Green, Ky. 


BOWLING GREEN, Ky., July 20, 1886. 

To the Editors of the Southern Bivouac: 

Dear Sirs—After the fullest conference with 
those immediately interested with me, it has 
been determined to furnish to the Brvouac all 
the material necessary to a proper understand- 
ing of what has become known as “ The North- 
western Conspiracy.” One of the principal in- 
ducements leading us to select the SoUTHERN 
Bivovac grows out of the fact of our ability 
to superintend the material furnished from time 
to time, and confidence that the data supplied 
will not be misunderstood or perverted. It 
seems to be an obvious duty devolving upon 
those familiar with all of the transactions that 
a proper representation of this whole matter 
should be made, and this is considered alike due 
to the Confederate Government, the North- 
western people, and those who are personally 
and directly concerned. Misrepresentation con- 
cerning the motives and acts of those involved 
has gone so long uncontradicted that finally it 
seems to have been assumed that such perver- 
sions as have been given through what appear to 
be respectable sources, were entitled to the high- 
est weight and consideration. It ought not to be 
necessary to say that there is absolutely noth- 
ing in this whole matter which is inconsistent 
with the highest honor, and that there is noth- 
ing which should reflect discredit upon either 
section, or aught upon any man who risked his 
life in connection with it. There was nothing 
in Mr. Davis’ instructions to me, and nothing 
in the authority vested by the Commissioners 
in myself and Mr. Castleman that was not 
thoroughly consistent with an obligation of 
the strictest sense of honor; and at no time 
Was any authority imparted which has aught 
that was not in every respect honorable; yet 
every one involved has been subject to the 
most needless misrepresentation. It is to cor- 
rect such misrepresentation and state the truth, 
that we propose to furnish you a narrative of 
the events as they actually transpired. 

I have the honor to remain, dear sirs, very 
respectfully your obedient servant, 

Tuomas H. Hines. 


HE year of 1864 opened gloomily for the 

Confederacy. Her arms had every where 

sustained reverses. Vicksburg, after many 

months of stubborn resistance, had fallen, and 

the Mississippi River from St. Louis to the 
( 487 ) 
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Gulf was in undisputed possession of the Fed- 
eral gun-boats. Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas were almost as completely severed 
from their sister Confederate States east of the 
great stream as if they had been removed to 
the other side of the Pacific Ocean. Ordinary 
communication had become difficult, military 
co-operation impossible, between the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi departinent and other Confederate ter- 
ritury. Tennessee had been abandoned. Bragg 
had indeed won the battle of Chickamauga, 
but had lost all the fruits of victory, and after 
a partial investment and ineffectual although 
prolonged effort to capture Chattanooga, had 
been driven, in disaster and well-nigh rout, 
from Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge 
to Dilton, whence the gallant but disheartened 
army he had commanded, after shivering and 
starving through the dreary winter, was forced 
to retreat in May before the overwhelming host 
of Sherman. The greater part of Mississippi 
and Northern Alabama were in the possession 
of the enemy or open to the raids of his cav- 
alry. The inefficient blockade of the ports, 
which had provoked the remonstrances of some 
of the European powers, was supplemented by 
an activity upon the part of the Federal fleets 
which crushed all Confederate effort at naval 
defense, although the Alabama, Georgia, Tal- 
lahassee, and Shenandoah still cruised the high 
seas and terrified the commerce of the United 
States, and operations directed to the capture 
of Charleston and the more important South- 
ern ports had been commenced in earnest. 
Virginia had witnessed Lee recoil from Get- 
tysburg and recross the Potomac, and although 
his determined attitude at Mine Run in the 
last months of 1868 had induced Meade to re- 
treat rather than make or receive attack, the 
respite was brief. In March Grant took com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, more for- 
midable in numbers, material, discipline, and 
morale than ever before, and it became appar- 
ent that the final grapple was at hand. All 
knew that the Army of Virginia would offer 
resistance worthy of its renown, and furnish 
another example, memorable in the annals of 
defensive warfare, of how brave men can fight 
when they believe that all they hold most sa- 
cred is at stake. But all felt that it must be 
driven back upon Richmond. Anticipating 
from that army the best results its splendid 
prowess could accomplish, it was impossible to 
expect that it would shatter and repulse this 
advance. The slaughter of the Wilderness, the 
lion-like blows dealt along the are on which 


Grant would wheel his masses toward their 
goal, might be forecast, but an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the situation compelled the con- 
viction that the army on whose standards 
chiefly rested the hope of ultimate Confederate 
success would be forced into the fortifications 
erected around the Southern capital, and en- 
compassed by beleaguering lines which it could 
never break. 

While the military organization of the Con- 
federacy at this date was remarkably efficient, 
especially when its total lack of military prep- 
aration at the commencement of the struggle 
is considered, its resources were being rapidly 
exhausted, and all means of subsisting and 
equipping its armies were day by day straitened 
or destroyed. A large territory upon which it 
had relied for supplies was lost to it; agricul- 
tural pursuits in much of the territory yet free 
of hostile occupation were almost entirely sus- 
pended. Other parts of the South, yet un- 
touched by invasion, productive and under cul- 
tivation, could furnish little help, for the reason 
that access to them was difficult, and facilities 
for transporting their products to points whence 
they could be readily distributed to the forces 
in the field were very inadequate. The South 
was not then permeated by railroads to the ex- 
tent that it now is, and the existent railroads 
were in bad condition. The iron and rolling 
stock were in large measure worn out and 
nearly worthless, nor could either be. replen- 
ished or properly repaired. Ordnance stores, 
of an inferior character, yet serviceable, were 
turned out from a few manufactories estab- 
lished by the Confederate Government, and the 
blockade runners occasionally brought arms and 
munitions from Europe, but the supply of food 
was limited and precarious. When the people 
were on the verge of famine, the soldiers in the 
camps were necessarily stinted, and the diffi- 
culty of providing adequate rations was greatly 
enhanced by the fact that an immense host of 
prisoners of war, for whom the Federal govern- 
ment refused to exchange, had also to be fed. 

But if it was becoming difficult to obtain 
supplies, it was still more difficult to recruit 
the depleted ranks of the Confederacy. With 
few exceptions, the more spirited of the South- 
ern men capable of bearing arms and of suita- 
ble age for military service, had volunteered 
during the first eighteen months of the war. 
The conscription had forced into the army 
nearly all who would not volunteer before the 
date at which this narrative commences; yet 
searching and rigorous as it was, the conscrip- 
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tion was accomplishing little in the beginning 
of the year 1864, because of the lack of mate- 
rial in the region where it could be enforced, 
and by reason of the large and populous South- 
ern territory whence it was excluded. The only 
way to fill the thinned regiments which could 
be suggested, was by recovering from the 
Northern prisons the veteran soldiers with 
which they were crowded. The cartel of ex- 
change agreed upon July 22, 1862, had been 
broken in the summer of 1863. After that 
date a few prisoners were delivered in special 
exchanges, but the great majority on both sides 
were held. A vast number—many thousands 
—of Northern and Southern soldiers were suf- 
fering the horrors of a captivity which was a 
literal hell on earth. Negotiations, repeatedly 
opened with a view of re-establishing the car- 
tel, as constantly failed of results. The Fed- 
eral government could afford to lose the serv- 
ices of its soldiers who were in prison. The 
South absolutely required hers, and exchange 
meant not only their restoration to her ranks, 
but relief also from the burden of feeding the 
Federal prisoners. Much has been written pro 
and con in regard to this matter, but the con- 
troversy may be epitomized in the two follow- 
ing passages—both on the same side—which 
clearly show where the responsibility for the 
refusal to exchange properly rests, and what 
was the motive which induced it. The first is 
an extract from a letter of date, City Point, 
August 18, 1864, from General Grant to Gen- 
eral B. F. Butler, then agent of exchange at 
Fortress Monroe: 

It is hard on our men held in Southern prisons 
not to exchange them, but it is humanity to those left 
in the ranks to fight our battles. Every man released 
on parole, or otherwise, becomes an active soldier 
against us at once, either directly or indirectly. If 
we commence a system of exchange which liberates 
all prisoners taken, we will have to fight on until the 
whole South is exterminated. If we hold those 
caught, they amount to no more than dead men. 
At this particular time to release all rebel prisoners 


North would insure Sherman’s defeat, and would 
compromise our safety here. 


And General Butler, in his report to “The 
Committee on the Conduct of the War,” made 
about the same date as the above letter of Gen- 
eral Grant’s, says: 


Accident prevented my meeting the rebel commis- 
sioner, so that nothing was done; but after conversa- 
tion with General Grant, in reply to the proposition 
of Mr. Ould, to exchange all prisoners of war on 
either side held, man for man, officer for officer, I 
wrote an argument showing our right to our col- 
ored soldiers. This argument set forth our claims 
in the most offensive form possible, consistently with 
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ordinary courtesy of language, for the purpose of 
carrying out the wishes of the Lieutenant-General, 
that no prisoners of war should be exchanged. This 
paper was published so as to bring a public pressure 
by the owners of slaves upon the rebel government, 
in order to forbid their exchange. 


The border States supposed to be, on account 
of kindred blood or community of interest, in 
sympathy with the South, had been placed, 
early in the war, under military surveillance. 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri were filled 
with Federal troops. The proper prosecution 
of military operations against the seceded 
States rendered such military occupation of 
this border territory to a certain extent imper- 
ative, but garrisons were maintained where 
there were no military reasons for their estab- 
lishment, and merely to overawe or coerce 
popular sentiment. Such a policy may have 
been wise and just, and necessitated by the 
condition of the times. War makes requisite 
measures and methods which could neither be 
defended nor attempted when peace prevails, 
and the laws are heard; but it embittered the 
feeling of the people against the government 
fully as much as it impressed them with a fear 
of its power. Toward the close of 1863 mar- 
tial Jaw was more readily declared and more 
rigidly enforced in these States. The arrest 
and imprisonment of citizens upon political 
charges, and often upon the barest suspicion, 
became more frequent and their treatment 
harsher. Military interference with elections 
was of constant occurrence. At last the State 
governments were flagrantly subverted when- 
ever it suited a military official, upon any or 
no pretext, to assert his own at the expense of 
the civil authority. Loyal Union men were 
jailed and banished with as little compunction 
and as slight regard for legal forms as were 
shown in cases of known and acknowledged 
rebel sympathizers. 

Two of the most gallant soldiers which Ken- 
tucky gave the Union army were Colonel 
Frank Woolford and Lieutenant-Colonel R. T. 
Jacob. The former, after three years of ardu- 
ous and distinguished service, was degraded 
from his command and thrown into prison for 
daring to indignantly protest against the eru- 
elties inflicted upon the people of his native 
State. Colonel Jacob was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor of Kentucky, in August, 1863. The 
following winter he was arrested by the mili- 
tary commander of the department, “and.” as 
Governor Bramlette subsequently declared in 
a message to the legislature, “hurried, without 
a hearing and without any known accusation, 
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through the rebel lines into Virginia.” All 
these acts, however, were for a time almost 
forgotten, notwithstanding their gravity and 
significance, in the horror excited by the mili- 
tary executions. In Kentucky and Missouri 
these executions became absolute butcheries. 
Sometimes a number of victims would be shot 
together—killed by one fusilade. 

The best and bravest officers of the Federal 
armies—the men to whom sentiments of hu- 
manity and justice were familiar—were at the 
front where there was fighting to be done. A 
class of men were for seme months in com- 
mand in Kentucky and Missouri, who fabri- 
cated every excuse and improved every oppor- 
tunity to murder. Men were shot without 
show of trial, semblance of accusation, or pre- 
tense of proof. Ostensibly in retaliation for 
guerilla outrages—although their complicity in 
them might not be alleged—citizens would be 
taken from their homes and shot to death in 
the sight of their families. Meanwhile the 
guerrillas, who were never caught, continued 
to furnish provocation for which the innocent 
were slain; for the acts of men, who acknowl- 
edged and obeyed neither civil nor military 
authority, vengeance was taken on people least 
able to prevent them. 

These statements are made in no spirit of 
resentful crimination, but merely that the po- 
litical situation of the period may be under- 
stood, and the sentiment which made possible 
the incidents with which this narrative will deal 
be properly comprehended, Among those who 
most fearlessly, energetically, and eloquently 
denounced these atrocities, and were most earn- 
est and efficient in checking them, were Union 
soldiers of Northern birth. The evil deeds 
done on either side during that terrible con- 
flict can not justly be ascribed to the Northern 
or the Southern people, but to the bad passions 
all strife engenders, and the bad men civil war 
thrusts into prominence. 

In such a condition of affairs the sympathy 
for the South and secret inclination to aid the 
Confederate cause, which had prevailed largely 
in those States from the inception of the con- 
flict, spread widely and grew more intense, till 
nearly the whole population was thoroughly 
rebel in feeling and purpose. Many of the 
most determined of the original Union men 
were affected by a sentiment sc general and 
sincere, especially when the causes which in- 
duced it were patent and daily enacted before 
their eyes. Some of them were held to their 
allegiance to the government of the United 


States by lucrative employment or honorary 
positions. Some had separated themselves 
from their fellow-citizens by acts of malignity 
and oppression which neither could forget. 
Others, and particularly those who were in the 
army, preserved a loyalty to the Union which 
overcaihe every other sentiment and consider- 
ation, and, while deploring and so far as they 
could placating the fierce persecution which 
has been described, believed the suppression 
of the rebellion and the maintenance of the 
Union justly accomplished by any means, and 
cheap at any cost. But very many who had 
been earnest in their loyalty until this reign 
of insult and violence began were converted 
into uncompromising enemies of the govern- 
ment and ardent friends of the South. 

This feeling was well appreciated by the Con- 
federate authorities. They were aware that the 
desperation of the people of Kentucky and Mis- 
souri would induce vast numbers of them to 
enlist in the Southern ranks if adequate oppor- 
tunity were afforded them. It is scarcely too 
much to say that if an army, like that with 
which General Bragg entered Kentucky in 
1862, could have penetrated either of these 
States and occupied a considerable part of 
their territory at any time after the autumn 
of 1863, two thirds of the male population of 
each capable of military service would have 
joined it. 

For the reasons heretofore given, it was im- 
possible to take advantage of this sentiment in 
the then condition of the Confederacy. But 
if an exchange of prisoners could be arranged 
and promptly effected—if forty or fifty thou- 
sand trained and hardy soldiers could be re- 
stored to the skeleton Confederate regiments— 
not only might the flood of Federal invasion 
be stopped, but effective steps taken to obtain 
recruits from the populations ready and anxious 
to furnish them. 

Therefore, every effort was made by the Con- 
federate authorities to induce an exchange of 
prisoners; and when all negotiations with that 
view had failed, and it was clearly futile to 
prosecute them further, it was resolved to at- 
tempt the release of the Confederate prisuners 
by organizing them for concerted efforts to 
escape, in which they should receive efficient 
aid and co-operation. 

Before the attempt was made, however, or a 
plan of operations formulated, those who were 
to have chief direction of the movement were 
instructed to place themselves in communica- 
tion with such persons in the Northern States, 
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both among those opposed to the administra- 
tion and those whose adherence to its policy 
was undoubted, in the hope that some under- 
standing might be attained which would make 
a cessation of hostilities possible. Mr. Davis 
says, page 611, Vol. II, of the “ Rise and Fall 
of the Confederate Government”: 


The opening of the spring campaign of 1864 was 
deemed a favorable conjuncture for the employment 
of the resources of diplomacy. To approach the gov- 
ernment of the United States directly would have 
been in vain. Repeated efforts had already demon- 
strated its inflexible purpose not to negotiate with 
the Confederate authorities. Political developments 
at the North, however, favored the adoption of some 
action that might influence popular sentiment in the 
hostile section. The aspect of the peace party was 
quite encouraging, and it seemed that the real issue 
to be decided in the presidential election of that year 
was the continuance or cessation of the war. A com- 
mission of three persons, eminent in position and in- 
telligence, was accordingly appointed to visit Canada, 
with a view to negotiate with such persons in the 
North as might be relied on to aid the attainment of 
peace. The commission was designed to facilitate 
such preliminary conditions as might lead to formal 
negotiations between the two governments, and they 
were expected to make judicious use of any political 
opportunity that might be presented. 


The condition of affairs in the North was 
in striking contrast with that existing in the 
South. The army, originally constituted of 
hardy and courageous volunteers, and still to a 
certain extent supplied by volunteering from 
the native-born element, was swelled by the 
rigid enforcement of the draft, accessions from 
every recruiting market of the civilized world, 
and representatives of every nationality, into 
colossal proportions. The popular confidence 
was maintained by a consciousness of the pos- 
session of physical resources, well-nigh inex- 
haustible, which permitted neither difficulty 
nor apprehension in regard to clothing, equip- 
ping, and feeding all the troops that might be 
put into the field, and financial credit which 
enabled those resources to be utilized to the 
utmost. A factitious prosperity, limited, in- 
deed, by governmental favoritism to a certain 
class of beneficiaries, was also created by the 
war, and contributed to strengthen the policy 
of the war party. 

With all of these advantages combining to 
make up a mighty power, the government of 
the United States compared with that of the 
Confederacy was as a giant to a pygmy. 

But while the army, imbued largely with 
partisan as well as patriotic fervor, and at the 
theater of actual conflict removed from the 
influences which bred disaffection at home, 
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burned with resentment against those who be- 
gan to murmur and remonstrate on account of 
the prosecution of the war as fierce as that 
felt toward the foe in the field; while political 
organization, as perfect as machinery, could 
always move the unconditional Union men en 
masse for the purposes of the administration, 
hostility to the administration and a profound 
fear of its purposes were widely disseminated 
among the people of the Northwestern States. 
The danger to civil liberty, which always arises 
during a period of long and desperate warfare— 
and greater in an internecine than in any other 
quarrel—was becoming alarmingly apparent. 
It was taking shape in manifest and frequent 
violations of law and rude assaults on individual 
rights. The more thoughtful witnessed with 
concern the exercise of authority based on no 
legal warrant, and often in open defiance of 
constitutional principle. They saw govern- 
ment officials exceeding their powers and com- 
missions, and asserting a sort of personal priv- 
ilege to override the law. And seeing all this 
done, and constantly hearing it excused on the 
alleged ground of military necessity; finding 
that this plea was used to justify acts of coer- 
cion, and the restraint of personal liberty in 
the North as well as in the South, it is not sur- 
prising that very many of these men, although 
ardently desirous of a restoration of the Un- 
ion, became convinced that they would lose 
more than they would gain by the continuance 
of the war, and heartily wished it brought to 
a close upon any terms. Beneficent and valu- 
able as they esteemed the Union, they felt a 
deeper interest in the preservation of their 
State governments, by which the ends where- 
for government is principally established were 
more directly served, and personal liberty held 
in more careful regard. 

' When these were in large measure sub- 
verted, or their most important functions sus- 
pended; when the States were not permitted 
to give their own citizens the protection of 
their own laws, but the officers of the general 
government were become practically supreme 
and irresponsible, a profound jealousy of such 
authority was awakened, and many North- 
ern men who strongly condemned secession, 
and were by no means insensible to sectional 
feeling, grew bitterly inimical to the Federal 
rule. 

Neither of the contending sections under- 
stood the other’s condition. The people of 
the North—that is to say, of the war party— 
after being repeatedly disappointed in the ex- 
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pectation that the rebellion wold be sup- 
pressed in sixty or ninety days from some 
given date, had finally concluded that the day 
of triumph was perhaps distant, although they 
did not doubt that it would ultimately come. 
Very few, indeed, realized the terribly depleted 
condition of the South. 

On the other hand, the Southern people, not- 
withstanding pinching exhaustion and thick- 
coming disaster, refused to believe that their 
effort for independence would fail; but hoped 
that by foreign recognition and intervention, 
or by something which was to happen to their 
enemy, the nature of which they could not have 
explained to themselves, the war would be stop- 
ped short of Confederate surrender. 

Each side was as ignorant of the temper of 
the other in the spring of 1864 as they had 
been during the preceding three years. 

It was of course known in the South that 
there was discontent in the North; but not to 
what extent it had grown, or into what form 
it was developing. Mr. Davis himself, at the 
date when he determined to utilize this disaf- 
fection if possible, only knew in the most gen- 
eral way that it existed. The assertion which 
has been gravely and officially made, that there 
was at and even previously to this time a po- 
litical organization which included Northern 
and Southern men alike in its ranks, and af- 
forded certain means of communication be- 
tween “the Copperheads of the North and the 
rebels of the South ”—that in this way there 
was conveyed information of military move- 
ments about to be made by the Federal armies, 
and notifications that Confederate raids into 
loyal territory might be expected by sympa- 
thizing friends—was utterly without truth or 
foundation. The spies of each service were, 
of course, constantly passing and repassing 
the lines of both belligerents, and much of the 
information they furnished was picked up from 
people inimical to the power which held the 
territory wherein they resided. But no politi- 
cal organization in the North attempted any 
such communication, and it is absurd to sup- 
pose that it could have been safely carried out 
upon such a scale as has been imagined, if it 
had been attempted. To have given notice in 
advance of an expedition undertaken into ter- 
ritory beyond the Confederate lines would 
have been pretty certain to have defeated its 
purpose. Such intelligence could never have 
been confined to friendly recipients. ‘lhe raid 
made by General John H. Morgan into Indi- 
ana and Ohio, in the summer of 1863, has been 


instanced as one which was preceded by such 
warning. On the contrary, the intention of 
crossing the Ohio on that expedition was kept 
carefully concealed, and surprise and celerity 
of movement were relied on as the only means 
of making it successful. A good deal was 
learned, indeed, during that raid of the disaf- 
fection existing among a part of the respec- 
tive populations of those States with the ad- 
ministration; but it was also ascertained that 
it was not of a kind to profit an armed Confed- 
erate invasion, for the “ Copperheads” turned 
out and fought by the side of their loyal neigh- 
bors, and no aid in any shape was afforded the 
raiders. 

“The Knights of the Golden Circle,” to 
whom much of mysterious import has been 
attributed, did nothing whatever. This organ- 
ization was, in truth, quite as harmless and as 
impotent for any practical purpose as an asso- 
ciation of children would have been. Origi- 
nally gotten up as an adjunct to the fillibus- 
tering schemes of ante-bellum days, it proved 
worthless even as a recruiting agency in the 
South, and had no more political or military 
significance, purpose, or influence, than the 
“Sons of Malta.” 

In March, 1864, Mr. Davis determined to 
send into Northern territory some Confederate 
officer whe should especially undertake to ef- 
fect the release of Confederate prisoners. He 
selected for that purpose Captain T. H. Hines, 
of the Ninth Kentucky Cavalry, C. S. A. 
(Morgan’s division). Other Confederates, both 
of the army and navy, were afterward detailed 
for similar service. Hines was given author- 
ity to collect and organize, for the accomplish- 
ment of his mission, all of the Confederate 
soldiers then in Canada, most of whom were 
themselves escaped prisoners. He was to be 
in active command of any force so created, 
but was subsequently ordered to report to and 
receive general instructions from the commis- 
sioners, whose appointment has already been 
mentioned, and who reached Canada in May. 

Captain Hines had escaped with General 
Morgan from the Ohio penitentiary. Mr. 
Davis’ attention was attracted to him by this 
circumstance, which perhaps contributed to 
suggest the idea of a general release of pris- 
oners. After a conference, in which the situ- 
ation was fully discussed, and the character of 
the attempt desired thoroughly explained, the 
following order was given Hines, in accord- 
ance with Mr. Davis’ directions, by the Secre- 
tary of War. 
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CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
WaR DEPARTMENT, 
RICHMOND, VA., March 16, 1864. 
CAPTAIN T. HENRY HINES: 

Sir—You are detailed for special service to proceed 
to Canada, passing through the United States under 
such character and in such mode as you may deem 
most safe, for the purpose of collecting there the men 
of General Morgan’s command who may have es- 
caped, and others of the citizens of the Confederate 
States willing to return and enter the military service 
of the Confederacy, and arranging for their return 
either through the United States or by sea. You will 
place yourself, on arrival, in communication with 
Hon. J. P. Holeomb, who has been sent as special 
commissioner to the British Provinces, and in his in- 
structions directed to facilitate the passage of such 
men to the Confederacy. In passing through the 
United States you will confer with the leading per- 
sons friendly or attached to the cause of the Confed- 
eracy, or who may be advocates of peace, and do all 
in your power to induce our friends to organize and 
prepare themselves to render such aid as circum- 
stances may allow; and to encourage and animate 
those favorable to a peaceful adjustment to the em- 
ployment of all agencies calculated to effect such con- 
summation on terms consistent always with the in- 
dependence of the Confederate States. You will like- 
wise have in view the possibility, by such means as 
you can cominand, of effecting any fair and appropri- 
ate enterprises of war against our enemies, and will 
be at liberty to employ such of our soldiers as you 
may collect, in any hostile operation offering, that 
may be consistent with the strict observance of neu- 
tral obligations incumbent in the British Provinces. 

Reliance is felt in your discretion and sagacity to un- 
derstand and earry out, as contingencies may dictate, 
the details of the general design thus communicated. 
More specific instructions in anticipation of events 
that may occur under your observation can not well 
be given. You will receive a letter to General Polk 
in which I request his aid in the transmission of cot- 
ton, so as to provide funds for the enterprise, and an 
order has been given to Colonel Bayne, with whom 
you will confer, to have two hundred bales of cotton 
purchased in North Mississippi and placed under 
your direction for this purpose. 

Should the agencies you may employ for transmit- 
ting that be unsuccessful, the same means will be 
adopted of giving you larger credit, and you are ad- 
vised to report to Colonel Bayne, before leaving the 
lines of the Confederacy, what success has attended 
your efforts for such transmission. Respectfully, 

[Signed] JaMEs A. SEDDON, 
Secretary of War. 


Instructions were also forwarded to Lieuten- 
ant-General Leonidas Polk, as follows: 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
War DEPARTMENT, 
RICHMOND, Va., March 16, 1884. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL L. POLK, Commander, etc: 
General—I shall have occasion to send Captain T. 
Henry Hines, an enterprising officer, late of General 
Morgan’s command, who was so efficient in aiding 
in the escape of that general and others from the 
Ohio penitentiary, on special service through the 
To provide him with funds for 
the accomplishment of the purpose designed, it will 
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be necessary that I shall have transferred to Memphis 
some two hundred (200) bales of cotton, which I have 
ordered an officer of the bureau to have purchased 
at some convenient point in North Mississippi. 
Captain Hines will himself arrange the agencies 
by which the cotton can be transferred and disposed 
of, so as to place funds at command in Memphis, and 
I have to request that facilities, in the way of trans- 
portation and permission to pass the lines, may, as 
far as needful, be granted him and the agent he may 
select. You will please give appropriate instructions 
to effect these ends to the officers in command on 
the border. Very respectfully, 
(Signed] JAMES A. SEDDON, 
Secretary of War. 


It will be observed that the instructions fur- 
nished Captain Hines by the Secretary of War 
authorized him to make requisition not only 
upon men of Morgan’s cavalry, but all other 
Confederate soldiers whom he might find in 
the British Provinces, for Such service as was 
within the scope of his commission; and that 
it was expected he should attempt military 
operations, leaving to his judgment and discre- 
tion the means to be employed for “ effecting 
any fair and appropriate enterprise of war,” 
and “consistent with the strict observance of 
neutral obligations incumbent in the British 
Provinces.” 

In pursuance of these instructions Captain 
Hines immediately proceeded to Canada, mak- 
ing his way through the United States. 

The following cipher was used by Captain 
Hines in communicating with the war depart- 
ment :* 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
BCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA 
CDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAB 
DEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABC 
EFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCD 
FGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDE 
GHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEF 
HIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFG 
ITJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGH 
JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHI 
KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJ 
LMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJSK 
MNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKL 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLM 
OPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
PQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
QRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
RSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
STUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 
TUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
UVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
VWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 
WXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUYV 
XYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 
YZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 
ZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 


*KEY TO AND EXPANATION OF THE CONFEDERATE 
CIPpHER.—Take any number of words or combination 
of letters agreed upon between correspondents. Have 
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The commissioners appointed by Mr. Davis 
were Messrs. Clay, of Alabama, Holcomb, of 
Virginia, and Thompson, of Mississippi. The 
following letter was sent Mr. Thompson, re- 
questing his immediate departure upon the 
mission for which he was selected: 


RICHMOND, VA., April 27, 1864. 
Hon. JACOB THOMPSON: 

Sir—Confiding special trust in your zeal, discretion, 
and patriotism, I hereby direct you to proceed at 
once to Canada; there to carry out the instructions 
you have received from me verbally, in such manner 
as shall seem most likely to conduce to the further- 
ance of the interests of the Confederate States of 
America which have been intrusted to you. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 
[Signed] JEFF’N Davis. 


Messrs. Thompson and Clay, with Mr.W.W. 
Cleary, of Kentucky, who was appointed sec- 
retary of the commission, left Richmond on 
the 3d of May for Wilmington, and sailed from 
Wilmington on the 6th, running the gauntlet 
of armed United States cruisers stationed at 
and near the mouth of the harbor. The ut- 


the alphabet formed as the inclosed. Write your key 
words, and underneath them write the message to be 
sent. Take the first letter of the key word and the 
first letter of the message, find the letter of the key 
word in the top lateral line, and the letter of the 
message in the left hand vertical line, then the letter 
at the right angle formed by running a vertical line 
from the letter’of the key word, and a lateral line 
from the letter of the message, will be the letter of 
the cipher. If the letter of the key word is ‘“‘a,”’ run 
down the left hand vertical line until you reach the 
letter of the. message, and that is the cipher letter. 
Take this example: You wish to send in cipher these 
words: ‘“ Knowledge is power.’’ Suppose the follow- 
ing sentence to be used as the key: ‘Liberty or 
death.”’ You write your key with the message be- 
neath it. repeating the key words, or the letters therc- 
of, as they are outnumbered by the message. Take 
the first letter of the key and find it in the top lateral 
line, and the first letter of the message in the left 
hand vertical line, and the letter found in the right 
angle formed by drawing a vertical line from the 
letter of the key word in the top line, and a lateral 
line from the letter of the message in the left hand 
vertical line of the alphabet, will be the letter to be 
used in the cipher. For example: 


s wied 4 s ¢ we 
The letters of the cipher will be: 


To translate the cipher it is only necessary to 
write the key words over the cipher letters, run 
down vertically from the letters of the key word to 
the letters of the cipher, then at right angle to the 
letter in the left-hand vertical line, which will be the 
letter of the message. The letters of the key words 
are always found in the top lateral line, and those of 
the message in the left vertical line. 


most caution was observed on such occasions, 
and the ship, with engines scarcely throbbing, 
and, as it were, holding her breath, glided 
through the water as silently as a fish. Mr. 
Cleary thus describes the passage through the 
Federal fleet: 

“We went on board the Thistle, a swift, 
Clyde-built steamer, on the morning of the 
6th of May, 1864, and slowly steamed down 
the Cape Fear River to Fort Fisher, reaching 
the fort about four p.m. We waited until 
it was quite dark, and then started to run 
out of the harbor. We could plainly dis- 
cern out at sea the United States blockad- 
ing squadron, thirteen ships in number. The 
Thistle was very fast. It was said she could 
make near fourteen knots an hour. She was a 
long, narrow side-wheel steamer, lying low in 
the water, painted gray or nearly white, so 
that she could scarcely be seen at night. White 
has been defined to be the absence of color, so 
that I may say she was colorless. All of the 
blockade runners were so painted. Her ma- 
chinery was perfect and in exquisite order. It 
was a pleasure to visit her engine-room, Every 
thing was clean and tidy, and the brass and 
steel burnished until they looked like gold and 
silver. All the parts of the machinery were 
kept well oiled, so that they worked noiselessly. 
When we began our run every light was extin- 
guished. We burned anthracite coal and made 
little or no smoke, and a sort of hood was put 
over the furnace to prevent any reflection of 
its fires being seen. 

“The land lubbers aboard were smartly ex- 
cited; we were unused to that sort of thing, 
and when we crossed the bar, about eight P. M., 
and were creeping along and twisting our de- 
vious and perilous way through the huge block- 
aders, whose towering hulls we could easily 
distinguish although they could not see us, we 
felt queerly. It seemed at times as if a stone 
could have been pitched from our vessel into 
one of these dangerous neighbors. If we were 
detected we might expect a broadside. Our 
Captain said, however, that the-real danger 
would come with daylight—just at daylight— 
when we could be seen, and not far away from 
the harbor might find our ship close to some 
war vessel ready to give chase. Then we would 
have to run for it. A blockade runner was not 
built to fight, but intended to trust to her heels. 
A man was always kept at the mast-head, scan- 
ning the horizon with a powerful glass. He 
paid no attention to sailing vessels, but so soon 
as he discovered a steamer notified the Captain, 
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who changed his ship’s course. These blockade- 
running steamers often ran away from each 
other. About seven a. M.on the 7th, the lookout 
gave notice that he had sighted a steamer. Our 
course was at once changed. The stranger im- 
mediately changed her course; and so on again 
and again, until it was plain that we were be- 
ing pursued. We could see the black smoke 
pouring out from the chimnies of the pursuer, 
and our Captain said she was gaining on us— 
in a few hours she would be near enough to 
fire into us. This was pleasant intelligence to 
gentlemen going out on diplomatic business. I 
thought I might as well have remained and 
have been shot in the regular way on land, 
The Captain thought this pertinacious steamer 
was the United States war steamer Connecti- 
cut, reputed to be very fast. .We made all ar- 
rangements to burn our mail and papers, and 
to distribute the money. Each passenger be- 
gan to prepare his little story, that he might 
be able to properly entertain his captors. All 
these dispositions finished, we thought it best 
to pledge our resolutions and fortify ourselves 
for the coming encounter with some excellent 
‘Dutch courage’ furnished from the Captain’s 
stores. We all agreed afterward that we were 
very cool and calm—that is, each man said he 
was—and that we would have tried with patri- 
otic integrity to escape a fate not provided 
for in our instructions. Fortunately we never 
learned how we weuld have stood the racket. 
The chase lasted five hours. We were taking 


in more courage during all that time. The 
Yankee seemed to gain on us rapidly. All at 
once our Captain got excited for the first time, 
and announced that we were running away 
from the enemy. He supposed that sume part 
of her machinery had failed. At any rate we 
got away, and in a short time were out of sight 
of that ominous black smoke. 

“Without further adventure, we ran safely 
into the Bermuda Islands and the port of St. 
George. The British flag flying on the fort in 
the harbor saluted the Confederate flag dis- 
played from the Thistle. 

“At the Bermudas Messrs. Thompson, Clay, 
and Cleary met Mr. Wellsman, of South Car- 
olina, the Charleston partner of the firm of 
Frazer, Trenholm & Co., and Colonel Blanton 
Duncan, who were also en route for Canada. 
The whole party sailed from St. George on the 
10th, on the British mail steamer Alpha. The 
commissioners arrived at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
on the 19th. On May 21st Messrs. Thompson 
and Cleary set out for Canada, crossing the Bay 
of Fundy to St. John’s, New Brunswick, thence 
proceeding up the St. John’s River to Tobeque, * 
then overland to Rivier du Loup, there taking 
rail to Montreal, where they arrived May 29th. 

“Mr. Clay was detained at Halifax by ill- 
ness. At Montreal, Mr. Thompson met Mr. 
Holcomb, who had been sent to the British 
Provinces some months previously to look 
after an admiralty case in which the Confed- 
erate Government was interested.” 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 


A PIONEER 


HE Methodist itinerant system is not free 

from objections. There are certain parts 

of the machinery that sometimes run too rap- 

idly —which results in a “hot box” —while 

there are other parts that run too slowly, and 
end in considerable friction. 

Asa system to develop men, and to propa- 
gate the gospel “in the regions beyond,” it has 
no equal. Many of the preachers of Method- 
ism, whose early opportunities for obtaining 
an education were meager, reached the point 
where they were not behind the very “ chief- 
est apostles” of sister churches. As a system 
it seems to have been born out of the com- 
mand, “Go ye into all the world and preach 
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the gospel to every creature.” Nothing but, an 
itinerant ministry can execute this command. 
So the apostles seem to understand it, and, 
though few in number, they well-nigh fulfilled 
the commission in their day. The history of 
the church all along has verified the general 
idea of the indispensableness of the itineracy. 
The missionary operation of the day is the 
great representative fact of the Christian re- 
ligion to-day, and the signs of life and fruitful- 
ness at home are but the reflex results of zeal 
expended abroad. No church can prosper that 
does not work outside of her private inclosure. 
This system gives the scope for this work. 
The rapid strides of the Methodist Church 
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during the past hundred years evidences its 
power. This power is not only seen in the 
advance movements of the church, but in 
the men it has developed. Many of them 
have been giants in zeal and ability. The 
large circuits, the continual revolutions of the 
“Great Iron Wheel,” which changes the itin- 
erants “from field to field,” and the thorough 
course of study gives all that is needed to 
make a man of good common sense, fair educa- 
tional training, and studious habits, more than 
a mediocre preacher. 

Years of “hammering” on a limited number 
of sermons make them at last sermons of real 
power. Whitefield never preached a sermon 
that stirred the hearts of thousands until he 
had preached it sixty-five times. On the sixty- 
fifth occasion he could pronounce the word 
“ Mesopotamia,” and bring tears to the eyes 
of hundreds, or he could change the intonation 
of his voice and pronounce the word in such 
a way as to convulse as many with laughter. 

The Cicero of Virginia had only a few ser- 
mons, but they were sermons; not little tin- 
seled sermonettes, but real sermons. Wher- 
ever he preached the memory of those sermons 
would linger like precious ointment. Years 
after the people could repeat whole passages 
from the sermons that they heard from his 
lips. This was the case with many of the 
early preachers of Methodism—they preached 
and preached their sermons until they were 
perfect models of pulpit oratory. 

The South Carolina Conference of 1805 met 
in the city of Charleston. Asbury, the man 
of toil and hardship, and Whatcoat, the man 
whose life exemplified the true idea of Chris- 
tian perfection, alternately presided. Twelve 
men were admitted on trial. Among them 
were the two Pierce brothers, Lovick and Red- 
dick, strangely dissimilar in their minds and 
physical natures, each having special gifts and 
special bents of mind that have thrown around 
their names an influence as fragrant as the gar- 
dens of Italy. The eighth man of the twelve 
was considered the weakest and poorest excuse 
for a preacher of the whole number. 

Five feet ten inches high, compactly, but not 
stoutly built, symmetrical in form, blundering 
in manners, coarsely dressed, he did not look 
like good material out of which to construct 
a pulpit orator. His educational attainments 
were poor. “He could not read well,” knew 
scarcely any thing of the rules of grammar, 
and his spelling was fearfully defective. His 
actions and conversation were “boring.” A 
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keen observer would notice that sometimes a 
peculiar light flashed from his eyes; the light 
seemed to indicate great talent in some direc- 
tion; it came from latent power, concealed by 
a rough exterior. When the light would pass 
away the gray eyes would assume a dull ap- 
pearance. 

His past life had been one hard struggle 
with adverse circumstances. From the cradle 
to manhood he had wrestled with poverty. He 
knew by actual experience the meaning of “ bit- 
ter want.” There had been no “ bitter sweet,” 
but only “ bitter bitterness.” In this hour, this 
long, tiresome, heartbreaking hour of trial he 
received no words of encouragement. He was 
making every effort to be a man; a kind word 
would have been a balm to his weary spirit; 
but this kind word he never heard. 

After being thoroughly converted, he heard 
the voice of God speaking, saying, “Go preach 
the gospel.” He was deeply conscious of his 
lack of qualification; it was hard to believe 
the voice. Gideon-like, he wanted proof. The 
proofs were given; he was convinced. He went 
to his pastor and opened his heart. From him 
he did not receive respectful attention. “Go 
to the plow; do you think God would disgrace 
his ministry by calling such a man as you are 
to preach? No, man, you are not called. It 
is only the voice of presumption you hear.” 
The words cut like the Toledo blade. He went 
back to his work, but the voice, like Banquo’s 
ghost, could not be kept quiet. He came again 
to his pastor—who by this time had relented 
somewhat—and tacitly gave him license to ex- 
hort. Some success grew out of his labors. 
Encouraged by these signs of promise, he came 
to the Quarterly Conference and asked for a 
license to preach, and recommendation to the 
Annual Conference for admission on trial. 

Though composed in the main of men who 
dressed “in jeans, wore brogans,” and took no 
stock in “ book-larnin’ an’ edication,” of men 
who were somewhat biased in his favor, still 
the application kindled a smile on every face, 
a smile that resembled contempt as “the mist 
resembles the rain.’ 

“How was it possible to make a preacher out 
of such a rough, knotty stick?” Much discus- 
sion ensued. Loud talk and jeering laughs 
were heard. At this juncture a “James the 
Just” arose and espoused his cause. His voice 
prevailed, the request was granted, and to the 
conference his application went. Providenco 
smiled upon his cause. He was received on 
trial, and sent as junior preacher on a back- 
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wood’s circuit in the mountains of Western 
North Carolina. This raw, uncouth, ungainly 
young man was James Russell, the most re- 
markable Methodist preacher that ever trav- 
eled within the bounds of the State of South 
Carolina. He determined to show the world 
that he was no “gum log,” and to manifest to 
his friends, who were as scarce as angel visi- 
tors, that their confidence was not misplaced. 
He was in dead earnest. His face was set 
toward success; to this point he would go 
or die. There was a kind of grandeur that 
shone around his head, like a bright halo, the 
morning he started for his first cireuit, though 
exceedingly plainly dressed and uncouth in 
his manners. 

Reaching his circuit, he began to study and 
to work. His library was small, his books 
were few, but they were choice—a Bible, a 
hymn-book, and an American speller. Others 
had succeeded; when discouraged and cast 
down their success cheered his heart and urged 
him forward. Around the blazing chestnut 
fire of the mountain cabin, while the strong, 
healthy wife was busy spinning thread, and 
the grim old farmer was enjoying his pipe, lis- 
tening to the music of the wheel, he and the 
children were absorbed in his speller. The 
children taught him to read and spell well. 
His field broadened and lengthened. As he 
became acquainted with his charge, he would 
hear of a book here and one there. These 
books he soon saw, and it was not long before 
he knew their contents. 

Preaching twenty-two times a month, he put 
in practice all he learned. As the year rounded 
to a close, he had wonderfully improved. Ina 
few years his preaching revealed a logical elo- 
quence of more than usual power. In Georgia 
he swept through his charges like a flame of 
fire, old and young, rich and poor, and high 
and Tow were brought to God. He studied, 
prayed, and preached. It was not long before 
he was recognized as the most attractive pulpit 
orator of the South. The father of the late 
Governor Gilmer heard him, and having head 
all the famous men of his day, remarked, 
“ Never man spoke like this man.” Like John 
the Baptist he sometimes came, sweeping away 
the last foundation-stone underneath the sinner, 
leaving him sinking rapidly into endless night; 
then he would come with all the tenderness of 
the apostle of love; throwing his arms around 
the sinner’s neck, with hot tears coursing down 
his cheeks, he would point him to the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sins of the world. 
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Thousands were attracted to his ministry, and 
hundreds were turned into the “strait gate” and 
directed to the sweet fields of Eden. 

It is an old maxim that “ The world and the 
church never forgive a man for doing well.” 
There is something in success that demands 
more pressure, and they press hard. Hun- 
dreds of instances could be adduced to support 
the maxim. The world says, “The church never 
forgave James Russell for succeeding.” Some 
one else must challenge this remark. 

At that time Methodism was a failure in 
Savannah, Georgia. It was looked upon with 
contempt. Its adherents were despised. “ Only 
the lowest and most debased would join such a 
society,” the world thought. To Savannah he 
was sent. The appointment was a sad mis- 
take, and turned into a terrible affliction. A 
few whites—poor, very poor—and several ne- 
groes composed the membership. They were 
not able to give him a support, and his salary 
was to receive a slight supplement—and it was 
slight and very light. Here he was not elo- 
quent. How could he be when preaching to 
bare walls and empty benches, with starvation 
grinning in the face of a pure, devoted wife 
and ragged children? He was reduced to the 
greatest straits. It was all that he could do to 
live. Hunger and sags almost frenzied his 
mind. To obtain bread he cut the marsh grass 
from the river bank, and carried it around on 
his shoulders through the streets, and sold it 
for a mere pittance. When it failed to bring 
money, he exchanged it “for stale crusts of 
bread, bits of meat, and cold vegetables.” He 
grew more and more desperate. He was al- 
most insane. 

At this hour, when it seemed that “man’s ex- - 
tremity ” had been reached, the quartermasters 
in the city were moved with pity toward him. 
They began to give him small contracts for 
work. These contracts were carried out fully, 
and the work was well done. His success 
opened the way for larger and more lucrative: 
contracts, which were gladly given. These 
were managed successfully. He now had a 
little money, and with it he began to specu- 
late; money was made rapidly; like the fabled 
king all he touched turned into gold. Friends 
in the various “charges” he had served heard 
of his success in finances, and proffered to loan 
money for larger speculation—their offers were 
readily accepted. Their money was invested, 
and success came from every investment. Men 
looked at him with astonishment. His rapid 
advance from the extreme point of poverty to 
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that of a rich speculator threw around him a 
kind of strange glamour. 

Unfortunate man! Far better would it have 
been for him if, when he went to sleep the 
night he received his appointment to Savan- 
nah, he had never awakened, But he awoke, 
and sadness and gloom followed the waking. 
He seemed perfectly crazed by the times. A 
terrible grasping spirit drove him forward. 
More money was made, larger sums were bor- 
rowed, plans and schemes grew on his hands. 
A fairy city with sunlit towers, elegant man- 
sions, broad streets, and rare gardens of exotic 
plants arose before his eyes; at it he eagerly 
and madly clutched, but charming Verona 
eluded his grasp, disolved in air, and disap- 
peared from his sight forever. 

A panic came in business circles; all the stock 
in which his money was invested was fearfully 
depreciated; he was compelled to sell; large 
sums of money were lost. More money was 
borrowed, and it brought only misfortune. 
Prosperity turned her face from him and 
walked silently away, and he was financially 
ruined. 

Before this point was reached, he had sev- 
ered his connection with his conference, and 
ceased to travel as an itinerant preacher. The 
world now saw him in the shadows of ruin; 
friends doubted his honesty, treated him coldly ; 
out of the gloom his voice could be heard bit- 
terly wailing, “Oh wretched man that I am!” 
Money was scarce, his credit was gone, times 
were hard and he was in despair. More than 
one emperor had stood on the giddy verge 
of starvation, and on this verge he stood. 
“He knew not what to do.” His faith in God 
stayed his hand when he thought of suicide. 
He moved from place to plaee; often he and 
his wife and children would make long moves 
afoot. They went to a beautiful Southern city. 
To get bread he wheeled a small cart through 
the streets, carrying goods for the retail mer- 
chants to their various customers. Oftentimes 


he served as “errand boy,” running on errands 
for the young men; sometimes he did other 
service that was more menial. 

It was a common thing to see the man who 
had held men of the finest culture spellbound, 
who had charmed countless thousands by the 
witchery of his oratory, in his shirt-sleeves 
going from store to store seeking a job that 
would pay him a few cents. The mighty had 
fallen. 

His religion he did not lose amid the wreck 
of earthly things. This pearl of great price 
he safely kept. In obscurity he lived for a num- 
ber of years, preaching here and there when in- 
vited. The lost powers of oratory were never 
regained. Only once, and that six weeks be- 
fore his death, they seemed to come back in all 
their fullness. He was preaching at a quar- 
terly meeting—the house was crowded with 
attentive hearers—suddenly his face assumed 
a peculiarly bright appearance, his eyes be- 
came exceedingly bright, and his voice grew 
very tender; his words came forth with ser- 
aphic sweetness; men and women wept, trem- 
bled, rose to their feet, clutched the benches 
and posts, and stared fixedly forward. He 
preached on; the spell became greater and 
greater; audience and preacher seemed lost in 
the contemplation of the rest that remaineth 
for the people of God. The rest came very 
near; at last the discourse was ended with 
these words, “In six weeks I shall enter upon 
that rest.” 

His words were prophetic, in six weeks from 
that day, in a friendly home in Newberry 
County, South Carolina, he died, leaving behind 
him a history that is stranger than fiction. His 
was a wonderful life—a life that began in a 
deep shadow—that brightened and broadened 
into noonday splendor, and then sank away 
in the evening skies of the west behind a 
heavy cloud. To this cloud there was a sil- 
ver lining, and by faith he saw the glory that 
promised to him eternal rest. 

J. Thomas Pate. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


In a recent issue of the SourHERN Brvovac, Mr. 
James W. A. Wright asks for some of the fugitive 
poems of Colonel William S. Hawkins. I send one, 
copied from one of my old scrap-books. 

SAVANNAH, GA. R. 


Your letter, lady, came too late, 
For Heaven had claimed its own ; 

Ah, sudden change, from prison bars 
Unto the great White Throne; 

And yet I think he would have staid 
To live for his disdain, 

Could he have read the careless words 
Which you have sent in vain. 


So full of patience did he wait, 
Through many a weary hour, 

That o’er his simple soldier faith 
Not even death had power ; 

And you—did others whisper low 
Their homage in your ear, 

As though among their shallow throng 
His spirit had a peer. 


I would that you were by me now, 
To draw the sheet aside, 

And see how pure the look he wore 
The moment that he died. 

The sorrow that you gave to him 
Had left its weary trace, 

As ’t were the shadow of the Cross 
Upon his pallid face. 


“Her love,” he said, ‘“‘ could change for me 

The winter's cold to spring ;”’ 

Ah, trust of fickle maiden’s love, 
Thou art a bitter thing! 

For when these valleys, bright in May, 
Once more with blossoms wave, 

The Northern violets shall blow 
Above his humble grave. 


Your dole of scanty words had been 
But one more pang to bear, 

For him who kissed unto the last 
Your tress of golden hair; 

I did not put it where he said, 
For when the angels come, 

I would not have them find the sign 
Of falsehood in the tomb. 


I have read your letter, and I know 
The wiles that you had wrought 
To win that noble heart of his, 
And gained it—cruel thought! 
What lavish wealth men sometimes give 
For what is worthless all! 
What manly bosoms beat for truth 
In Folly’s falsest thrall! 


You shall not pity, for now 
His sorrow has an end; 

Yet would that you could stand with me 
Beside my fallen friend ; 

And I forgive you for his sake, 
As he—if it be given— 

May e’en be pleading grace for you 
Before the court of Heaven. 


To-night the cold winds whistle by, 
As I my vigil keep, 

Within the prison dead-house, where 
Few mourners come to weep. 

A rude plank-coffin holds his form ; 
Yet death exalts his face, 

And I would rather see him thus 
Than clasped in your embrace. 


To-night your home may shine with lights, 
And ring with merry song, 

And you be smiling, as your soul 
Had done no deadly wrong; 

Your hand so fair that none would think 
It penned these words of pain ; 

Your skin so white—would God your heart 
Was half as free from stain! 


I'd rather be my comrade dead 
Than you in life supreme, 

For yours the sinner’s waking dread, 
And his the martyr’s dream. 

Whom serve we in this life, we serve 
In that which is to come; 

He chose his way, you yours, let God 
Pronounce the fitting doom. 


Clinton Scollard sends out a dainty book of 
poems, ‘“‘ With Reed and Lyre.’’ Mr. Scollard has a 
vivid fancy, a correct ear, and the power of expres- 
sion to an unusual degree. There is in each one of 
these poems, if no great originality of thought, much 
that is musical and beguiling. These are all out-door 
verses; there is nothing of the egotism of the mod- 
ern poets, nothing to disturb one, but much to please 
and to satisfy. The test, for a critic must descend to 
comparison, is the first, ‘A Masque of March.’’ One 
wanders with the writer over the fields and by the 
hidden streams, and gathers every where the prom- 
ises of a new spring. Few of the younger poets have 
the habit of observation shown by Mr. Scollard, and 
moreover he tells what he sees in language so pure, 
so simple, and so clear that all may understand. 
This is no mean merit: it is meant to be high praise. 
“With Reed and Lyre”’ is full of promise—but it is 
more than this; it is in itself excellent and worthy a 
place with the real poets. We quote one poem, not 
because it is better than the others, but simply be- 
cause it pleases me, called ‘An Ancestor,’’ and which, 
though suggesting both Holmes and Dobson, belongs 
to neither: 


In Knickerbocker days, 
Long ago, 
_ When they jogged in gig and chaise 
Toand fro, 
She who smiles in gown brocaded, 
From this picture old and faded, 
Was a maid whose locks unbraided 
Shamed the crow. 


That she reigned the village belle 
It was said ; 
No man now, alas! may tell— 
All are dead! 
(449) 


But I know it is no fiction, 
That she would not brook restriction ; 
Very dainty was her diction 

I have read. 


Nobles vainly sighed and sued 
For her hand, 

Till a dashing gallant who’d 
Had command 

Of atroop of Continentals 

Won her, in his regimentals, 

Though he'd neither stocks nor rentals 
In the land. 


Then herangry father raged 
In his might, 
Swore the maiden should be caged 
Safe from sight ; 
But one morn he chanced to waken 
To behold her nest forsaken, 
For the wily bird had taken 
Wing at night. 


When he found that she had flown 
From his side, 

Sadly thinking of his own 
Buried bride, 

From his harshness he relented, 

Of his cruelty repented, 

Sought his child and lived contented 
Till he died. 


And the one she held most dear 
Soon became, 

Through the country far and near, 
Known to fame; 

For his wisdom he was noted, 

Widely were his sayings quoted, 

And your servant, most devoted, 
Bears his name! 


Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


Mrs. Margaret J. Preston has the following tribute 
to Paul Hamilton Hayne in a recent number of the 
Independent : 

NATURE’S THRENODY. 


A murmtr, sad as far-off muffled bells, 
Goes faintly soughing through the shivering pines ; 
The thrill as of a thousand kissed farewells 
Stirs into tremors all the drooping vines; 
The trailing muscadines 
Forget to take their autumn splendor on, 
And wring their hands with gesture of despair 
Athwart the spicy air, 
Because the voice that sang to them is gone. 


Along the hemlock aisles the winds complain, 
Like chanting priests. I catch the measured tread 
Of weeping Oreads, following twain by twain; 
While Dryads bear the pale and silent dead, 
Couched on a fragrant bed 
Of pines, marsh-mallows, and the golden-rod ; 
And reverentlv beneath the cedar shade, 
Where they his grave have made, 
They wrap him in the autumn’s russet sod. 


I hear the whippoorwill within the vale, 
Tapping, in wan despair, his funeral beat ; 
The mocking-bird sobs out a twilight wail, 
Most melancholy, most divinely sweet, 
Because the lingering feet 
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For whom it practiced its delicious strain, 
And crooned it hour by hour, till dayspring rose— 
Too well, too well it knows 
Those lingering feet will never come again! 


The clouds dissolve themselves in pallid mist, 
That clings like cere-cloths. In the Southern breeze 
All gladness dies, by solemn memories whist; 
The patter of the rain amid the trees 
Is like the moan of seas 
After the wreck. And all this silence shed 
O’er nature, like a diapason pause, 
Has come to pass, because 
The poet who has led the choir is dead! 


John Anderson, My Jo, John. 


In your number for August you quote a third verse as 
an addition to “John Anderson, My Jo, John,’’ which 
you state was sung by a young American at a meet- 
ing of the St. Andrew Society, in Southern Georgia. 
The poem is a beautiful one, particularly with this 
third stanza as originally written. Only a short time 
since the three verses were published in the Sunday 
Times, Chicago, and it was said in that paper that 
this third verse was written by Professor Darling, of 
the New York University Medical College, just before 
his death. This article was copied from the New York 
World, and stated that the professor died only a short 
time before that. Both of these claims are erroneous. 
In a book published by Derby & Jackson, in 1858, 
styled “ Belle Brittan on a Tour,”’ the same stanza is 
copiéd on page 58, and Charles Gould, a banker in New 
York City, was then given as its real author. Colonel 
Fuller, who may be the author of the book, repeated 
this verse at a celebration of the ninety-ninth birth- 
day of the poet Burns. The verse, as written by 
Gould, is fine Scotch, a great addition to the poem, 
and the real author should have the proper credit. 

CLINTON, ILLINOIS. A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE following, from a recent number of the Critic, 
gives further information concerning these lines: 

“A book called ‘ Belle Brittan on a Tour at Newport 
and Here and There’ was published by Derby & Jack- 
son, 119 Nassau Street, New York, in 1858. What was 
the name of the author? On page 59 of the book will 
be found a third verse added to Burns’ ‘John Ander- 
son, my Jo,’ as the book says, by ‘Charles Gould, Esq., 
the banker, of New York.’ Did Mr. Gould ever write 
any thing else in the line of poetry, and if so, what? 
Talmage quoted the second stanza in one of his late 
sermons, and the three stanzas taken together equal 
any thing, I think, in the English language. A 
genius that could see the necessity for a third verse, 
and had the talent to compose one that fitted the 
other two so well in language, in measure, and in 
theology, should have written something more. I 
have made a copy of Mr. Gould’s stanza. Here it is: 


John Anderson, my Jo, John, 
When we hae slept thegither, 
The sleep that a’ maun sleep, John, 
We'll wake wi ane anither, 
{And] in that better warld, John, 
Nae sorrow shall we know, 
Nor fear we e’er shall part again, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 
CLINTON, ILL. Cc. H. M. 


“The author of ‘ Belle Brittan ’ was Colonel Hiram 
Fuller, editor of the New York Evening Mirror. He 
was at one time the partner of Morris and Willis. 
When the civil war broke out he went to England, 
where he started a paper in the interest of the Con- 
federacy. He died afew years since.—EDITOR CRITIC.” 
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E death of ex-President Arthur occurred Novem- 

ber 18th. Mr. Arthur became President at a 
most critical period in the history of the country. 
His own party united had a very narrow majority, 
but it was hopelessly divided, and this division led 
indirectly to the assassination of Mr. Garfield. 

There has been in our political history no more 
bitter or relentless political contest than that which 
followed the inauguration of Mr. Garfield. His elec- 
tion had been secured only by a compromise between 
the two factions, which proved to be only a temporary 
truce. Mr. Blaine represented one faction and Mr. 
Conkling the other, each a man of great political sa- 
gacity and of unlimited ambition, and each was intent 
on controlling public patronage in a manner to fur- 
ther his own political purposes. Mr. Arthur had been 
named as a candidate for Vice-President, not because 
of his position or his recognized ability, but simply 
because his nomination was the one most thoroughly 
distasteful to the friends of Mr. Garfield. 

The resignation of Senator Conkling, because he 
was unable to control the Federal patronage of New 
York City and State, was soon followed by the assas- 
sination of Mr. Garfield. To the assassination of Mr. 
Garfield we may trace the passage of the law to re- 
form the civil service. The public mind had pre- 
sented to it in its most terrible aspects the degrada- 
tion of the publicservice. Itsaw that there had grown 
up a new power outside of the Constitution called 
senatorial courtesy, which aimed to control, and 
was quite effectively controlling, Federal patronage, 
not alone in the interest of one party, but to the per- 
sonal and political advantage of a clique of Republi- 
can and Democratic Senators. This power was arro- 
gant and relentless; it resented any spirit of inde- 
pendence on the part of the Chief Executive, and it 
was in a position, or supposed it was, to punish any 
disobedience of its orders. 

The revolt of Mr. Garfield, even under direction 
of Mr. Blaine, would have failed ultimately. His 
death was disastrous to his opponents; it aroused the 
people to the necessity for a change. Though with 
returning reason the leaders of the stalwart wing of 
the Republican party were acquitted of any complic- 
ity in the work of the assassin, they were convicted 
of an insatiable thirst for patronage, and of a deter- 
mination to sacrifice every public interest to further 
personal ambition. 

Public opinion, thus enlightened, demanded the 
reform of the civil service and the expulsion of par- 
tisan mercenaries. The Pendleton bill was the result: 
and though it may be true that neither party desired 
the passage of such a measure, both parties voted for 
it, and both National Conventions in 1884 approved it. 

President Arthur keenly realized the situation in 
which he was placed. It was full of embarrassment 
and of danger. He was absolutely without a party in 
Congress or x»mong the people. Most of the public 
offices were filled by men personally offensive to him, 
and politically his bitterest enemies, whom he dared 
not remove. On the other hand, his own personal 
and political friends were clamorous for official rec- 
ognition, and for the spoils of office which chance 
had thrown into their hands. 

But the President rose to the necessities of the oc- 
easion. Party demands were pnt aside, and his ap- 


peal was to the sober, second thought of a sullen and 
suspicious people. He sought faithfully to reform 
the most serious abuses of the service, and to assure 
the public that he recognized that he was not be a 
mere political tool, but the president of a generous 
and of an intelligent people. 

His works speak for him. He obtained, in the face 
of the opposition of the politicians, a strong popular 
following in both parties. In one sense of the word 
a strict party man, in that his advisers were chosen 
from among those whose positions and whose opin- 
ions were well known, he gave at no time any en- 
couragement to the idea that the whole govern- 
mental machinery was to be used in the interest of 
any partisan undertaking. 

It is true that Mr. Arthur disappointed alike his 
enemies and his friends. Mr. Blaine and Mr. Conk- 
ling were equally bitter in their spoken and active 
condemnation. One they had deemed a puppet 
showed himself to be a man, and they had no use 
for him. But the people recognized the sterling qual- 
ities of the President; they saw that he had risen 
above the dirty pool of political strife, and if he did 
not show that he was a great statesman he did prove 
himself a skillful man of affairs, a true patriot, and 
an upright gentleman; and the exhibition of these 
qualities at that time did incalculable good. 

When the Republican Convention met the power 
which had it in control four years before still domi- 
nated it, while the opposition was entirely dissipated. 
Mr. Arthur, who had by his public services estab- 
lished a claim to some popular approval, had even 
in a higher degree entitled himself to the gratitude 
of his party. He made it possible for the Republicans 
to enter the contest with some hope of success, though 
in 1882, had it been a presidential year, it could not 
have carried half a dozen States. 

But he did not receive the nomination which he 
certainly wished for and had a right to expect. Per- 
haps, after all, it was well for him that he did not. 
It is not by any means certain that he would have 
been defeated at the polls, but it is quite certain that 
his party was restive, that the conflicting elements 
were reconciling themselves and forming under the 
leadership of Mr. Blaine, and that he had not the 
power to command success during his second term of 
office. A verdict of approval at the polls would have 
made him more independent, and it seems not cer- 
tain that in such an attitude he could have sustained 
himself. 

This is the chapter of political history which, 
standing by the bier of this dead President, this 
people should read once again. He as well as Gar- 
field fell a victim to the grave abuses of the public 
service. It will always be so as long as the two great 
parties teach that public office is a political reward 
and not a public trust. The best of our statesmen 
will be hampered in their work ; the most courageous 
will be daunted when they stard face to face with a 
great party clamorous for the rewards of office. It 
will be so always until the people declare that their 
servants, civil as well as military, shall stand apart 
from these great political contests, and without the 
interference of the post-office, or the custom-house, 
or the collectors of taxes, say for themselves what 
man they will have to rule over them, and what pol- 
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icies they will have adopted. Until that is done it 
will be possible for a party in power, as it has done 
before, to defy even a popular majority to remove it. 
A reform of the civil service which will destroy its 
political influence, as the political influence of the 
army has been destroyed, is necessary in order to 
subject the government to the control of the people, 
and to make impossible disobedience to their com- 
mands. As long as the politicians are able to mobilize 
an army of one hundred thousand office-holders, they 
will control conventions, elect our presidents, and 
bring to naught the best purposes of the people. 


E begin in this number of the magazine the 
series of articles in which will be related the 
more important historical features of the Northwest- 
ern Conspiracy. Judge, formerly captain, T. H. Hines 
is better qualified to prepare this narrative than any 
other living man. He possesses more information, 
both of a documentary and personal nature, and 
knows more accurately the character and purposes of 
the agencies through which the work was intended 
to be done, than any survivor of that period. The 
true history of these matters is very unlike the cur- 
rent version of them. Whether what was done should 
be condemned or excused, it certainly has been mis- 
understood. 

The narrative will recite the action of the Confed- 
erate commissioners sent to Canada in 1864, primarily 
with the object of encouraging, so far as possible, and 
taking advantage of the anti-war sentiment existing 
in the North in every diplomatic way that the times 
and the situation would permit; and, these efforts 
failing, to organize and aid an attempt to liberate the 
Confederate prisoners of war, and by all legitimate 
means cripple and embarrass the United States Gov- 
ernment in fitting out expeditions against the Con- 
federacy. It will, of course, deal more particularly 
with the plans concerted for the release of the pris- 
oners, and the alliance entered into for that purpose 
between the Confederates under Hines and the North- 
ern men who were alarmed by the rapid and exten- 
sive subordination of the civil to the military author- 
ity, and had organized for self-protection. 

Captain Hines had acquired very considerable rep- 
utation before he became enlisted in this attempt. 
He was well and favorably known, not only in Mor- 
gan’s command-of which he was a member—but of 
the cavalry of Tennessee and Kentucky generally, for 
courage, enterprise, and capacity. Just previous to 
Morgan’s raid into Indiana and Ohio he had under- 
taken an expedition, with a small body of men, into 
Kentucky, during which he had inflicted smart dam- 
age on the Federal garrisons and depots of supplies; 
and, crossing the Ohio, had penetrated Indiana as far 
asSeymour. Returning, he rejoined General Morgan 
at Brandenburg, Kentucky, crossed the river again 
with him, went through the great raid, and was cap- 
tured at Buffington, where it virtually terminated. 
He was generally accredited with having planned 
Morgan’s escape from the Ohio penitentiary, and was 
his companion in his subsequent adventurous prog- 
ress through Kentucky and Tennessee, a territory 
then swarming with enemies, to the Confederate 
lines. 

Captain Hines, in the effort to prevent the capture 
of General Morgan and a few Confederate cavalrymen 
with whom he had fallen in while traversing Ken- 


tucky and Middle Tennessee, and who had consti- 
tuted themselves an escort, was again made prisoner 
just after the party had crossed the Little Tennessee 
River. A detachment of seventy-five or eighty Fed- 
eral cavalry were on the point of surprising the wea- 
ried fugitives, when Hines dashed in front of the 
enemy with the declaration that he could guide 
them to where the men they were seeking would be 
found. The Federal soldiers followed him, but when 
they ascertained that he had misled them, and saved 
Morgan from their clutches, he came near paying for 
his strategy with his life. He again escaped from 
custody by an adroit device, on the following night, 
and made his way on foot to Bragg’s army. He re- 
lates the story in his account of the escape from the 
Ohio penitentiary, published in the SoUTHERN Brv- 
ovac for June, 1885. 

This record commended him to the Confederate 
authorities as eminently fitted for the service it was 
necessary that some Confederate officer should under- 
take in Northern territory, and he was selected for 
command in the more enterprising and dangerous 
part of the work. 

Judge Hines believes this narrative a duty he owes 
himself and his comrades engaged in this service, 
but especially as a vindication of the Confederate 
Government and the commissioners dispatched to 
Canada from false and injurious charges. Upon the 
success of this enterprise largely, if not entirely, de- 
pended the hope of prolonging the struggle until the 
nations of Europe might be induced to recognize the 
Confederacy. Its conception, progress, and failure 
are all of historical interest. 


HE November elections made no distinct change 

in the political situation. The Democrats retain 

control of the House, and Senators Van Wyck and 
Riddleberger gain control of the Senate. 

In Virginia, Kentucky, New York, and Ohio the 
Republicans gain members of Congress, and lose in 
New England. Minnesota, and California. 

As is usual in the political campaigns intervening 
between the presidential elections, the opposition 
party was very active, and the party in power apa- 
thetic or disorganized and rebellious. 

Mr. Black, who was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor in Pennsylvania, and who expected to be 
elected, attributes his defeat by a majority of forty 
thousand to the curse of patronage.” 

It would seem, after a general survey of the field, 
that dissatisfaction among the Democrats was gen- 
eral. It was due to a disappointment with the last 
Congress in some quarters, to the distribution of the 
offices in others, and to the adherence by the Presi- 
dent to his promise concerning civil service reform, 
and this dissatisfaction was manifested by a failure 
to vote. 

Since the election Democratic opposition to civil 
service reform has been very pronounced, and the 
advocates of the spoils idea are proclaiming that no 
party can exist which refuses to use public patronage 
as a reward for party service. 

It seems that this position can not be well recon- 
ciled with the results in 1884 and in 1886. In 1882 and 
in 1884 the Democrats won notable victories in the 
face of the fact that their opponents used public 
patronage forall it was worth. Again in 1886, though 
the Democratic victory was not sweepirg. the party 
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certainly has lost little in position, and it is pre- 
pared to enter the presidential year with greater 
prestige than did the party in power in 1884. 

Advocates of a partisan civil service fail to see that 
the spoils idea cuts both ways. Had the President 
thrown down all barriers and distributed the offices 
with a free and open hand, he would have had a hun- 
dred thousand active Republican workers eager for 
revenge working against the party; he would have 
had one hundred thousand Democrats in office, 
and five hundred thousand disappointed applicants, 
whose grievances would have been purely personal, 
and therefore more bitter and decided than now, 
when it is due not to individual failures, but to 
general causes. 

As evidence of this one has only to call over the 
list of victims of patronage who failed either of nom- 
ination or election to Congress. For every office filled 
they have had to meet the opposition, active and de- 
termined, of from six to ten workers ’’ who failed 
to receive what they considered their just rewards. 
Take, for instance, Indiana, where, according to gen- 
eral belief, the spoils idea has been in a large meas- 
ure adhered to. There we find the legislature in 
doubt, and the Cleveland majority has entirely dis- 
appeared. 

It is not by any means certain, therefore, that pat- 
ronage strengthens the party in power, save when it 
has determined to resist a change at any hazard, as in 
1876. But if it does, then, as it seems to us, we have 
the strongest argument in favor of an abandonment 
of patronage. The people should be free to change 
the policy of the government at will; any thing that 
impedes this change unnecessarily, any thing that 
prevents a change that the people have decreed, is a 
menace to our institutions. 

The vote cast for Henry George in New York is the 
most significant feature of the election. Mr. George 
is an earnest and sincere talker, with a most captiva- 
ting measure of reform, as he presents it, but one 
which is utterly impracticable, and as generally in- 
terpreted by his followers most pernicious. The 
claim, that to the State belongs the ‘‘ unearned incre- 
ment of land,’’ is no new thing—but no economist 
has ever yet devised a plan to secure this to the State 
that was not open to the most serious objections. 
This difficulty Mr. George has not removed, but in 
the minds of most of his followers confiscation by 
means of taxation seems simple enough. 

In truth, it is clas3 legislation of the most obnox- 
ious and demoralizing kind. It needs only to be un- 
derstood by aland-owning people to be rejected. The 
agricultural classes are not better satisfied to-day than 
are the so-called working classes, and they have more 
serious causes of complaint. 

Society never leaps a chasm as Mr. George proposes 
it shall do; it sometimes rushes in to emerge on the 
same side as in the French revolution, or it constructs 
a bridge to carry it over as in the American revolution, 
but in this nineteenth century it will not take a leap 
in the dark. y 

The labor organizations have recently shown their 
teeth; but it is to be considered that these organiza- 
tions leave entirely out of consideration the agricul- 
tural classes, in whose hands still rests the destiny of 
this country. The objects of the labor organizations 
can only be attained by adding still further to the 
burdens of unorganized labor. A revolt is very cer- 
tain, and it will not be long delayed. 

The danger lies not so much with Mr. George or 


his less enlightened and less sincere followers. It is 
found in the so-called educated classes, college pro- 
fessors, prefessional philanthropists, ‘‘ liberal’”’ theo- 
logians, who are always willing to relieve some one 
at the expense of some one else. These amiable gen- 
tlemen never care to look the case full in the face. 
They talk of leisure for the working classes, failing to 
see that no man lacking the comforts and conven- 
iences of life cares to remain idle; idleness is a self- 
denial which he will not endure. Then they talk of 
arbitration as a specific for all social troubles, failing 
to see that our judiciary system rests on this idea, and 
that it is the only possible system by which the de- 
crees of arbitration can be enforced. They speak of 
the great value of co-operation, and ask for special 
laws to encourage it, as though the “ corporation,” 
that much abused and littie understood instrument 
of modern progress, constitutes the best conceivable 
form of co-operation, easily adapted to all callings 
and conditions of life. 

We repeat that the dangers which so many ap- 
prehend lie just here. We are suffering because 
preachers, teachers, and professors, blind leaders of 
the blind, are constructing political and social air- 
castles which rest on no basis of fact whatever. 


RIGADIER-GENERAL R. W. JOHNSON, “ re- 
tired,’ has recently written and published a 
book which is put forth with some pretension to 
historic character. It is entitled ‘‘A Soldier’s Remi- 
niscences in Peace and War.” 

This title is curiously infelicitous, and suits the 
work less than any the author’s invention could 
have framed; for he has either forgotten, or pur- 
posely omitted to relate, some incidents which, how- 
ever unimportant they may be to general history, 
might certainly be expected to occupy a prominent 
place in General Johnson’s ‘‘ reminiscences ’’ and au- 
tobiography: and he has gone a good deal out of his 
way to relate matters purely imaginary, and which, 
even if true, could never have been personally known 
to him. 

This is the same General Johnson who was placed 
in command of a picked body of cavalry in the sum- 
mer of 1862, and sent out with orders to capture Gen- 
eral John H. Morgan. 

He found and attacked Morgan at Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee. The respective forces were nearly equal, 
Johnson ‘haying about a thousand, Morgan about 
eight hundred men. In the course of an hour or 
two, General Johnson ascertained that he would not 
carry out his instructions to capture Morgan, but. on 
the contrary, found himself, his staff, and a consid- 
erable part of his command prisoners, after having 
lost sixty-four men killed and some two hundred 
wounded. General Johnson does not take the trou- 
ble to mention this affair in his book, although much 
the greater part of it is devoted to his war experi- 
ences. He doesn’t even remotely allude to it. Yet 
one would think this incident might be a “‘ reminis- 
cence,”’ and that a general officer would remember a 
defeat in which he was made prisoner. 

But what General Johnson lacks in memory he 
fully makes up in imagination. He fails to narrate 
events which did happen, and happened to himself, 
but he can emphatically aver things which had no 
existence and of which he could, under no cireum- 
stances, have been informed. In the latter part of 
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his book he comments upon the assassination of Mr. 
Lincoln, and he coolly, and in the style of a writer 
relating a ‘“‘reminiscence,’’ makes the remarkable 
statement that Booth, when he committed his crime, 
was ‘in combination and confederation with Jeff. 
Davis, George N. Sanders, B. Tucker, C. C. Clay, Jacob 
Thompson, W. W, Cleary, Harper Young, and others 
unknown, to murder President Lincoln, Vice-Presi- 
dent Johnson, Secretary of State Seward, and Lieuten- 
ant-General Grant, then in command of the armies 
of the United States ; and Jefferson Davis was the in- 
stigator through accredited agents in Canada,”’ etc. 

To say that this statement is totally unwarranted 
and utterly without foundation would be, of course, 
putting the case mildly. Yet such statements are 
constantly made in the North, and such stuff is 
greedily received and credited by the ignorant and 
thoughtless. 

We submit that our contemporaries of the daily 
Southern press had better suspend administering, at 
second-hand, “ lectures on journalistic ethics ’’ to the 
SOUTHERN Brvovac, because of its proposed publica- 
tion of certain data connected with that phase and 
period of the war history, until they have examined 
publications of the kind we are reviewing. 

It seems to be considered by some of these jour- 
nals quite the correct thing that Northern writers 
should utter and reiterate the most baseless-and inju- 
rious denunciations of Confederate officials, but ex- 
tremely offensive to both good morals and good taste 
that Southern men should essay to refute them. 


N his inaugural address Governor Gordon, of Geor- 
| gia, made a very earnest and a very timely ap- 
peal for local government as represented by the 
State. 

The power of the State has steadily diminished 
since the war. The drift has all been toward the 
central power. Even in its recognized sphere the 
State has lost its power, its influence, and it has 
largely lost public respect. There has been a strange 
and lamentable lack of political insight and skill, a 
weakness in all departments of State government, a 
failure of State authorities to command respect, ad- 
miration, and obedience. Now the State is little more 
than the shadow of a name. Its powers have, on the 
one hand, been absorbed by the Federal government; 
on the other, grasping municipal corporations have, 
by exercising to a marvelous degree the taxing power 
and the police power, practically eliminated the 
State in many instances from our political organ- 
ization. 

It is time, therefore, to call for the rehabilitation 
of the State. In our constitutions and in our politi- 
cal institutions its place is clearly defined, and the 


duties imposed on it can not be so well performed, 
either by a central power at Washington or by our 
municipal corporations. 

Governor Gordon showed clearly that this natural 
demand for the re-establishment of the State in no 
way antagonized the spirit of loyalty to the Federal 
government, but that on the contrary it was essential 
to the perpetuity of free institutions. Undoubtedly 
the question relating to ownership of property, to the 
restraint of corporate power, to the preservation of 
order, to the punishment of crime, belong not merely 
under our constitution, but under any conceivable 
system of government on this continent, to the States 
and to the people thereof. 

The people themselves are responsible for the de- 


cay of the State. They have neglected its officers and _ 


disobeyed its injunctions. Our legislative halls have 
been filled with third- and fourth-rate politicians, 
with men who, because they have nothing else to do, 
have been given this employment. The governors 
seem to live and move with their eyes fixed, not on 
their own States, but on the Senate Chamber at Wash- 
ington. In times of distress appeals go not to the State 
authorities but to Washington; in times of disorder 
the arm of the State seems to be paralyzed. The 
workingmen go to Congress, not to State legislatures 
for the passage of relief laws. It is Congress and not 
the legislature that is called on to exercise police 
power in the restriction placed on the sale of impure 
foods or in extirpating disease. There is every 
where manifest a growing distrust of the State and 


of its power, and an ever-increasing disposition to go 


to Washington. 

In the minds of many this is natural, desirable, 
and irresistible,.but to the thoughtful it is serious 
cause for apprehension. With the accumulation of 
wealth, with a rapidly increasing population, with a 
vast criminal class, and with grievous dissatisfaction 
among what are termed workingmen, there should 
be a growth of power and a new sense of responsi- 
bility for the State. The integrity of the State is es- 
sential to the freedom and the happiness of the 
people; its duties are more important, and its posi- 
tion should be more dignified under these new con- 
ditions of government than ever before. Local self- 
government is the only kind of self-government that 
is possible. Home rule is necessary to good govern- 
ment, and the tendency toward centralization is as 
dangerous to the Union as it is destructive of the 
State. 

It is not often that in inaugural addresses one sees 
any thing worthy of more than passing notice, but 
the address of General Gordon should be read in 
every legislative hall this winter. The State should 
be restored to its rightful position in our political 
system, and it is to this work Governor Gordon calls 
the people. 
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SALMAGUNDI. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


A FULL AND TRUE ACCOUNT, IN COMMON METER, 


OF THIS SINGLE COMBAT, BY AN 
IRISH BARD. 


The brightest boy ould Jesse had 
Was David—youngest son ; 

He was a bould and active lad, 
Well liked by ivery one. 


Altho’ he had to moind the sheep, 
To l’arn he was so sharp; 

Whin other boys wor’ fast asleep, 
He'd practice on the harp. 


*Twould make the birds of heaven hide 
Their heads to hear him sing; 

He’d murther half the counthry side 
Wid pebbles and a sling. 


And thin the sootherin’ ways he knew 
To capture young and ould: 

The famale sex—Och, whillielu! 
’Twas there wor’ his best hould. 


When David was some eighteen year 
Of age, or thereabout, 

Betune the haythen and Judaar 
A bloody war broke out. 


His brothers ‘listed for the war; 
Begorra! they wor’ daisies— 

His father tuk a conthract for 
To sell the army chaases. 


“David,”’ the ould man said one day, 
“You'd loike a little thramp ; 
Jist load some chaases on the dhray, 
And take ’em down to camp.”’ 


He dhrove to camp and sought straightway 
The commissary’s tint; 

He got a voucher for his pay, 
Thin to his brothers wint. 


He found ’em lookin’ mighty blue, 
And in a dhreadful fright; 

Retrate was what they wished to do, 
But divil a bit to fight. 


A big, black bully, tin fut tall, 
Was bluffin’ all the Jews, 

And throops and staff and Gin'ral Saul, 
Wor’ quakin’ in their shoes. 


Goliath was the craythur’s name, 
A howlin’ Philistine, 

His sword was loike the lightnin’s flame, 
His spear was like a pine. 


He wore upon his back and breast 
Tin thousand pounds of brass; 

The shine of him, complately dhressed, 
Would smash a lookin’-glass. 


And ivery day the baste would shtrut, 
Inflamed wid dhrink and pride, 
And kept all Israel closely shut 
In lines well fortified. 


“Come out,’’ he’d bawl, ‘‘ come out of there, 
Beyant your dirthy works; 
Come, av ye dare, and fight me fair, 
Yez bloody, Habrew Turks!" 


But ivery faithful Israelite 
Said, ‘‘Lave the blaggard be: 

Av coorse, no dacint Jew can fight 
Wid sich low thrash as he."’ 


This sort of thing was well and good, 
Till David jined the throop; 

Whin he the matter understhood, 
Bedad! he raised a whoop: 


“Tt is a burning sin and shame,”’ 
He said, ** upon me word, 
To hear this haythen hound defame 
The chosen of the Lord. 


“And since no other mon has felt 
A wish to tan his hide, 
I'll fight him for the champion’s belt, 
And fifty pounds a side.” 


The corp’ril of the guard he tould 
The off’sur of the day, 

What David said, and he made bould 
To mintion it at tay. 


The edye-du-kong was in that mess, 
And heerd the whole discoorse ; 

So he—he could n’t do no less— 
Tould Gin’ral Saul ay coorse. 


The Chafe of Staff tould the High Praste 
To sind peremptuous orthers, 

For David to report in haste 
At Gin’ral Saul’s headquarthers. 


But whin the son of Jesse kim’, 
And Saul beheld the lad, ¢ 

So young, so tindher-loike, and shlim, 
It made him tearin’ mad. 


“Oh, houly Moses! look at that,” 

Said Saul—* the boy's consate ; 
How can it be that sich a brat 

Can match that heavy weight? 


“Wid that blood-suckin’ giant thafe 
This baby can not sthrive: 
The Philistine, it’s my belafe, 
Would ate him up alive.” 


Thin David said, ‘“‘ Me Lord, its thrue 
This seems a rash intint; 

Yet while I weigh but nine stun’ two, 
I’m full of divilmint. 


“A lion and a bear kim’ down 
The mountain's rugged sides, 
Islew the bastes. and wint to town 
And thraded off their hides. 


“And since for roarin’ brutes loike thim 
I’ve found I’m mon enough, 
I’m quite convinced that I can thrim 
This blaggard pagan rough.” 


“Avick !”’ says Saul, ‘“ ye’re full of pluck, 
And wag yure little chin 
Like one who ra’ly thrusts his luck, 
And manes to thry an’ win. 


“T’ll give ye my best coat of mail— 
A new spring suit just made— 
Tuck it a thrifle in the tail, 
And pad the shoulder blade.” 
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But David did n’t undershtand 
The use of such a thing, 

And only wanted in his hand 
His staff and thrusty sling. 


Whin Goliath saw little David approachin’, afther 
having heerd proclamation that a gra’at champion 
was comin’ out to fight him, musha, he laught fit to 
shplit his sides; and by rason of what passed betune 
them in the way of talk, I dhrap out of poethry fora 
bit, bekase, while poethry is mighty foine for a sinti- 
mintal dialogue, its no good at all for a ra’al strong, 
first-class, breezy blagguardin’ match. 

“Oh, Jases!’’ says Goliath, wid the wather bilin’ 
out of his eyes for laughin’, ‘‘ what sort av thing is 
that? May the divil admire me!” he says, “if I 
don’t belave its a monkey eschaped from an orgin- 
grinder.” 

“Ye’ll find me a moighty bad thing to monkey 
wid,”’ says David; ‘‘ ye big thafe, wid a pot on your 
head like a cupolo on a sthame fire ingine, and your 
dirthy, black mouth loike the hole av a coal cellar.’’ 

“Ye little skinned pole-cat!”’ says Goliath, begin- 
nin’ to grow mad whin he diskivered that David’s 
rhethoric was suparior to his, ‘‘ do ye think I’m a dog 
that ye’ve got a sthick to bate me wid?” 

“ Bedad,”’ says David, ‘1 would n’t be afther doin’ 
a dacint dog sich injustice; but its dog’s mate I’m 
goin’ to make of ye.” 

‘Hear that,’ says Goliath; ‘“arrah, now, tache 
yure-gran’mother to feed ducks!” 

“Dhry up!’ says David. ‘ Bad scran to ye,’ he 
says, ‘‘ ye have n’t the sinse of a cat-fish. By the light 
that shines, yure bad ghrammar gives me a cramp in 
me stummick.’’ Och, David had a tongue in his 
head like a jews-harp. 

“Tear an’ ouns!’’ says Goliath, “I'll not lave 
enough of yure hide in one piece to patch a shoe.” 

“Tear an’ ages!’’ says David, ‘I'll give the buz- 
zards a picnic wid yure karkiss, and shure it ’ull 
make ’em sick to ate ye.”’ + 

“ Ye’re a liar!’’ says Goliath. 

“Ye’re another!” says David, ‘and an ophthalmic 
ould Cyclops to-boot.”’ 

Wid that Goliath lost his timper inthirely. He 
pawed up the groun’, and kim at David wid his 
eyes shut’, a bellowin’, and that bhrings me back to 
the poethry: 


Goliath poised his mighty spear, 
’Twas fifty fut in length, 

And unto David drawin’ near, 
He punched wid all his strength ; 


But David was surprisin’ quick, 
And sphry upon his pins; 

So dodgin’ nately, wid his sthick 
He whacked Goliath’s shins. 


Wid pain the giant howled and grinned, 
And dhrapped both shield and lance, 

To rub his legs the lick had skhinned, 
Thin David saw his chance. 


Takin’ a brick from out his scrip, 
He put it in his sling, 

And, whirlin’ it round head and hip, 
He let it dhrive full swing. 


Right to the mark the dornick flies, 
As stbraight as to a hod; 

It shmote the wretch between the eyes, 
And stretched him on the sod. 


Thin David, for to prove him dead, 
In sight of all beholdhers, 
Chopped off his unbelavin’ head 
From his blasphamious shoulders. 
Whin the Phenaysian sailors sought, 
Long since, ould Erin’s sthrand, : 
A prince of David’s blood they brought, 
Who settled in the land; 


From him the Irish race had birth, 
And that’s why we delight in, 
Beyant all other tribes on earth, 
The harp’s swate sthrains and fightin’. 


That this surmeese is no wise thin 
Can asily be shown, 

For sthick and harp have iver been 
As Erin’s imblims known. 


So let her inimies beware 
How they indulge their hate, 

Let England thrimble lest she share 
Goliath’s dhreadful fate. 


APOTHEOSIS. 


In olden days, when shepherds blythe, 
Beneath the boughs of beechen trees, 
Braved hoary Time’s unerring scythe 
With oaten pipe and mellow glees; 
When shepherd maids, with modest blush, 
Tripped dainty figures in the shade, 
While clear as carols of the thrush 
Their laughter silvery music made, 


Each youth more gifted than the rest 
In valiant deed or ’suasive word; 
Each maid with richer beauty blest 
Their comrades low-tuned heart-chords stirred. 
The simple tale was told around 
To music of the lowing kine, 
That some new deity was found— 
That one so rare must be divine. 


Out on such fond simplicity— 
Not this the childish Age of Gold! 
Of nobler stamps gods now must be 
Than in those days of reed and fold. 
Still, I must heed this olden lore— 
O, what a fall for mortal pride !— 
And, humbled thus, a maid adore, 
The goddess I have deified. 
CECIL HARCOURT. 
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